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Ov adventurous author, after having followed the Scy- 

_ thians from the fouth and the eaft of the Euxine in their 
various emigrations weftward, till he found them prefling oa 
the aboriginal Celts of Britain, and driving them to the fhores 
of the Atlantic, now examines the hiftory of the northern 
parts of this ifland ; where the Goths, joining a hord of Celts, 
in turn emigrating from the north of Ireland to the weftern 
Highlands, formed two diftin& races, ufually confounded by 
geographers and hiftorians. If our readers turn to the Review 
of the author’s Differtation on the Origin and Progrefs of the 
Scythians or Goths, in vol. LXIEV, .p. 167. they will fee 
the moft pointed marks of antipathy to the Highlanders, an an-+ 
tipathy which has not yet fubfided, With their former de- 
merits, they are ftyled refugees of a late zra, fubfervient to 
Norwegian kings, without a hiftory of their own, without 
annals, and without the leaft notice in Scottith hiftory, except 
as rioters, thieves, and freebooters, -The origin of this vio- 
Jent anger feems to have been their ,monopolifing the whole, 
hiftory of Scotland, while the minds of literary men were agi- 
tated by the difcovery. of the. beautiful poems. attributed to 
\ Offian, and who were ready to believe not only that‘thefe were 
produétions of the third or fourth century, bat that thenation 
who could have produced them was the firf. and.wifeft in the 
world, It was another Iliad and ‘ fomething greater than the 
Jliad.? This delufion of the moment had another unexpected 
effect ; for, when the poems of Offian were found to be pres 
uBions of Ireland, the-former fyftem of the early civilization 
of that kingdom was revived with increafed force, and the vir 
fions of a lefs enlightened period were almoft realifed, This 
fyftem, however, brought.once more within our- reach by a late 
 abliedtion of Dr. Campbell, and at a time when our limits 
will enable us to purfue it by means of works formerly omits 


ted, muft be referved-for another Number. | 
Vow. LXIX. April, 17906 Cec Mr. 
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Mr. Pinkerton examines the hiftory of Scotland from the 
earlieft records to the time of Malcolm III. in 1056, becaufe, 
probably, from that period, we were conducted through the 
darker ages by the diligerice and ability of lord Hailes, who 
publifhed his annals in 1776. Thefe volumes defigned, there- 
fore, as the criteria of our author’s accuracy in the moft difi- 
cult parts of the Scottifh hiftory, are preludes to a future work, 
where the.fiarfative will be continued to the time of Mary. 
The difficulty arifes from the want of Scottith hiftorians, for 
the authors of that country are faid to have pofleffed neither 
erudition, wealth, or public libraries ; while their impetuofity 
prevented them from cool examination, and their remote fitu- 
ation from other means of information. ‘They did not, in 
Mr. Pinkerton’s opinion, want materials, fince the chronicles 
publifhed by Innes, he thinks, were as much as they had a 
right to expeét from the fize and the importance of their coun- 
try. Our author, however, adds another circumftance, the 
ferments occafioned by religious innovations, at a time when 
the human mind was expanding in the Welt; to which we 
may fubjoin the conitant wars previous to that zra, wars in 
which the Lowlanders, from whom any literary exertions could 
be expected, were particularly engaged. ‘Thefe, we believe, 
were the principal caufes, for Scotland is not fo remote from 
the countries where fcience dawned, as Denmark and Iceland; 
and it is not fo poor as either Sweden or Denmark. Demp- 
fter’s notes on Rofinus and Blackwell’s Enquiry into the Life 
and Writings of Homer are, however; only excepted from the 
general cenfure of a want of erudition. Their impetuofity we 
will in part allow ; but Napier, whofe invention was of the firft 
importance, the two Gregories, and, in a later period, Mac- 
faurin, fhow that there are exceptions to this character. The 
reft of the preface chiefly confifts of our author’s defence of his 
acrimonious ftyle, the declaration of his intentions to decline 
controverfy in future, an account of his projected hiftory, and 
a‘fhort* notice of the refources which may fill the chafm occas 
fioned by the deftruction of fabulous hiftory. The occafional 
force of our author’s language may be defended by an admire 
able remark which he makes on Dr. James Macpherfon’s Dif- 
fertations, a work, he obferves, ‘ which bears in every page 
that languid expreffion which attends obfcure and mifly no- 
tions.’ But while we are on this fubject, let us afk what will 
apologife for fach metaphors as ‘ a diaphragm in the mind, 
which feparates trath from falfhood, and fenfe from nonfenfe?? 
fuch puerile conceits as his work, ¢ facred to Vulcan, is not 
only hot bat Jame,’ fuch words as antiquift, condefcend on, 
&c. &c, In Mr. Pinkerton’s writings, a brilliant word 
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often throw a blaze of light over a whole fentence ; a ftrong 
expreffion will give it uncommon force ; but the frequent re- 
currence of fuch blemifhes will obfeure the light and weaken 
the impreffion, while we are left to admire that a man whofe 
native powers could raife him fo high, fhould ever fink fo low. 
The introduction contains a review of the different authors 
who have written on the hiftory and antiquities of Scotland. 
Tt partakes, as may be expected, of Mr. Pinkerton’s peculiar 
turns of thought as well as of language; and it is diftinguifh- 
ed by force, accuracy, and penetration.: A lift of his autho- 
rities and the editions which he has employed follows. 

Mr. Pinkerton’s firft chapter is on the Greek and Roman 
geography of Britain, in which the different defcriptions of 
claffic authors are particularly detailed.. We have followed 
the authorities cited, and purfued the enquiry in other direc- 
tions with little fuccefs. The faireft conclufion which we can 
draw is, that all the Roman accounté were received from the 
tradition of the inhabitants, and thefe were collected when the 
ftate of this ifland was very different, or from navigators in the 
northern feas, who miftook other places for the northern fhores 
of Britain. How fhall we otherwife reconcile even Tacitus’ 
telling us that in the northern parts of this ifland the night is 
very fhort; and that when the fky is unclouded, the fun is 
found not to rife or fet, but to pafs (tranfire) from the weft to 
the eait. That Agricola conquered the Orcades and Thule, 
where the fea was fluggith, and the thip was with difficulty 
propelled by the rowers.. Indeed Thule, about which fo much 
has been faid, like the North, in Pope, has been defcribed fo 
differently, that many countries may deferve that title: it was 
an imaginary ifland, far to the north and the weft, imperfectly 
defcribed by the Pheenician navigators. If the panegyric on 
the fourth confulfhip in Honorius means any thing, Thule was 
Scotland: 

Maduerunt Saxone fufo 
Orcades, incaluit Pictorum fanguine Thule 
Scotorum cumulos flevit glacialis Ierne. 


Sometimes it feems to be on the northern coafts of Ireland; 
in Tacitus it is evidently Shetland ; but all the different ac- 
counts meet only in Iceland, or at leaft in a large ifland far to 
thenorth, Ifthe defcriptions of Britain in the Roman authors 
were really taken from its prefent ftate, how fhall we account for 
their faying that the weftern coaft was oppofite to Spain? It 
is pretty evident that the inhabitants of the fouth-weft, the Si- 
lures, formerly refembled the Spaniards in the curled hair and 
brown(colorati)countemances ; and wecan only explain both facts 
by fuppofing that the fouth-wek extremity of Britain formerly 
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extended into the bay of Bifcay to the weft of the prefent weft. 
ern provinces of France ; or that the coaft of Spain extended 
at that time much farther northerly. If the former be ad- — 
mitted, the accounts of the length and breadth of ‘this ifland 
will not appear fo very erroneous. While we are on this fub- 
ject, we may juft add, that Mr. Pinkerton is probably corre& 
in fuppofing the Caffiterides not to mean exelufively the Scilly 
iflands, but Great Britain and Ireland. The Pheenicians, we fuf. 
pect, did not come only to the former iflands, for they probably 
came up the Tamar, fince all the old mines, we are informed, 
are on that fide of Dartmoor, and there are few remains of very 
old works in Cornwall, a circumftance accounted for in many 
different ways; but none of the explanations feem fatisfac- 
tory.: The general depot for the tin feems, however, to have 
been'in one of the Scilly iflands, though whether brought 
there by the Pheenicians or the Britons cannot be afcertained. 
It was in one of the wefternmoft iflands fiyled I&, or Ica, 
which led antiquarians to fuppofe it the Ifle of Wight, with- 
out reflecting on the abfurdity of their going fo far out of their 
way, or enquiring for a moment whether it was at that period 
a feparate ifland. ‘They may undoubtedly be, in part, ex- 
cufed, fince the Ifle of Wight was the depot of Britifh produc- 
tions at a future period, when the trade was carried on with 
the continent through fome of the ports in the Channel. 

. The fecond chapter is on the earlieft Celtic inhabitants of 
Scotland. Our author, according to his fyftem, finds them 
-eonfined to the weftern parts of thefe iflands, preffed on by 
the Scythians, and driven almoft into the Atlantic. Yet their 
language is widely diffufed, and their traces occur in various 
appellations of objeé&ts and places from the weft to the eaft, 
through the old continent, frequently fo far down as the thir 
tieth degree of north latitude. ‘Their fucceffors and con- 
querors have retained it in thefe various appellations almott 
unchanged. This fact muft be kept in view, received with 
caution, and rigoroufly examined, for its truth or falfhood will 
make a great alteration on many modern fyftems. ‘Till it is 
difproved, we fhall reft on it with fecurity. The Cimmerii, 
the Cimbri, and Cumhri, were undoubtedly Celts, as Mr. 
Pinkerton acknowledges, though his confeffion and the cha- 
racter given tothe Celts are a little inconfiftent with what he 
obferves in p. 148. of his differtation on five confular armies 
being taken prifoners or flain by the Teutones and Cimbri, 
where, at leaft, the latter muft have halfthe merit, and proba- 
bly more, as they were the moft numerous. ‘The Cimbri, he 
thinks, came to Scotland from Jutland at an uncertain era, and 
7 were 
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were expelled by the Piés (whom our author calls Piks*) 

about two hundred years before Chrift. Of the Celts, he 

fays, we know nothing ; and can only judge of their real man- 

ners by what we know of the Laplanders, Druidifm was 

brought,- he fuppofes, by the Phcenicians, and confined to 

Mona and Anglefey : it was a late invention in South Britain 

in the time of Cefar, (lib. vi.) and not known in Germany, 

Tiberius abolifked it. Druidifm was, therefore, of Celtic ori- 

gin; but with all the inveétives lately heaped on it, and par- 
ticularly its cuftoms of facrificing human creatures, we think it 
a preferable fyftem to the Saxon fuperftition ; which was, per- 
haps, equally fanguinary, though derived from the Scythians. 

This is nearly the contents of our author’s chapter; though on 
following him in his quotations we do not perceive that he is 

always well fupported. We have looked at the fixth book of 
Cefar as well as the fifth, where he defcribes the manners 
of the Britons, but find nothing is faid refpeCting Druid- 
ifm being a new inftitution in the South of Britain. He tells 
us, on the contrary, in fect. xiii, that the religion was de- 
rived from Britain to Gaul; and that thofe who withed to 
ftudy it more diligently went from the continent to Britain, 
Pliny is quoted for the abolition of Druidifm by Tiberius: it 
is true, according to his account, Tiberius abolifhed it ix 
France (faftulit Druides eorum), but adds Britannia, bodiegue 
eam celebrat tantis ceremoniis, ut dediffe Perfis videri poffit. 
We know the Druids made their laft effort in Mona, after 
combating in every fpot which could affift their refiftance; and 
their doctrines were fecretly handed down to their difciples, 
who were numerous in the lefs frequented countries of the 
North, foas to attract the attention of the councils in the fixth, 
feventh, and eighth centuries, and even of Canute in the 
eleventh+. It is, however, fufficient for our author’s argu- 
ment, that the inftitution of Druidifm was probably of Celtic 
origin; and to this we find no objection. Indeed, as Dr. Stil- 
lingfleet very candidly obferves,,‘ improper expreflions, where 
they fall from learned men by chance, ought rather to be paffed 
over in filence than made ufe of as arguments, unlefs thofe that 
ufe them go about to prove what is implied in them (Pref. to 
the Origines Britannice, p. xxv.) The Cimbri we have al- 
lowed to be Celts; but while Mr. Pinkerton acknowledges their 
bravery in the paffage of the Differtation alluded to, and their 
{pirit, though exerted in a predatory warfare, in p. 171. of 





* ¢ This is an indigenal name, ne more connected with the Latin Pidti 
ghan gallus with a cock: the word is Pihtar, with the bt founded hard.’ 
+ LL, Polit. Canuti Regis, cap, v. ap. Londenbrog in Gloff, p. 1473: 
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366 Pinkerton’s Enquiry into the Hiftory of Scotland. 
the firft volume of his work, we may mention their ingenuity 
on the authority.of Plutarch in his life of Marius, who defcribes 
~ their arms as fplendid and elegant. The truth, however, lies 
deeper : whatever the Celts originally were, their language is 
not only univerfal, but copious and expreflive. Yielding to the 
power, the fuperior fpirit, and probably greater numbers of 
the Scythians, they retired; and in this retirement they gra~ 
dually mixed with the Goths, and became, as Mr. Pinkerton 
acknowledged, on another occafion, ‘ half Gothic.’ Though 
diftingt, therefore, in fome degree, in a fequeftered {pot, me 
are not'to be difcriminated in a large country either as infe- 
rior in courage, ingenuity, or intellectual attainments. Cafe 
toms are frequently influenced by fituation; and thofe of the 
Highlanders are probably yaried in confequence of their 
mountainous country ; ; for, after a very careful inveftigation, 
we cannot find that they are Celts. They came from Ireland, 
decidedly the quondam Scotia; and in fome of our author’s 
quotations, they are called Scyti inftead of Scoti. In an qu- 
thor, whom Mr. Pinkerton, as well as ourfelves, hag feen, he 
muf recolleg& that Scotia is faid to be denominated from the 
Scythe. ‘ Nennius exprefly calls them Scythe; Gildas ftyles 
the Irith fea, vallem Scythicam ; and Alfred, in the Englith 
tranflation of Orofius, calls the Scots Scy ttan, and the Ger- 
mans, both Scythians and Scots Scutten; the old Britons 
Yfcot, as Camden has already obferved.? We have now 
nearly explained the whole difference of our opinions, and we 
fhall go on more rapidly with Mr. Pinkerton’s work, noticing 
occafionally the foundation of this difference, and where it 
may affect the conclufion. 

The fecond part relates to the ‘ Southern Britons, between 
the rivers Tweed and Forth, Solway and Clyde.*? Mr. Pin- 
kerton repeats, or rather we muft repeat what we have already 
anticipated, that the Gael, the firlt Celtic race, came proba- 
bly from Gaul, and peopled the Britifh iflands; thefe were 
driven to the weftern fide by another hord, which was alfo 
Celtic, the Cumbri or Cumri, which feem till to exiftin Wales, 
and occafioned our former remark, that the remains of the 
Gael are to be fought for chiefly in fequeftered retreats, 
They were fuperfeded in their conquefts by the Belge from 
Belgic Gaul on the fouth, by the Germans on the eaft, and 
by the Scandinavians in.the north, 


‘ The bright page of Ceefar (fays our author) affords fufficient 
notice of the fecond and third of thefe colonies ; but a reader 
of accuracy will afk what faé or authority is ‘there for the 
firft. Such a reader it is my fole ambition to pleafe; andi 
Shall therefore give him the facts which have convinced me, 


though 
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though little credulous in points of this nature. Every redder 
will allow that the Roman, and much more the Saxon writers, 
werg too late, and too unacquainted with the Cumraig language 
and traditions to attain knowledge of an event which mutt have 
happened near a thoufand years before the time-of Ceefar. 
This event muft therefore be fought among the Cimbri them- 
felyes, who expelled thefe Gael ; and it was fo vaft, and mutt 
have left fuch traces behind, that we may fafely truft them with 
-it. Now Lloyd, a man perfectly verfed in the Welhh language 
and antiquities, is our chief guide to this faét. For in his Ar- 
cheologia, he tells us much of the Guydhelians, as he calls 
them, being but a Welfh pronunciation of Gael, or Gadhel, © 
- the Gauls; and fays they inhabited all England and Wales be- 
fore the Welfh came into the iland and expelled them: «nd he 
adds, that thefe Guydhelians, or real aborigines, doubtlefs 
came from Gaul to this iland. This faét- Mr. Lloyd feems to 
put beyond a doubt, by remarking that in Wales itfelf many’ 
names of-rivers and mountains are Gaelic, not Cumraig, and’ 
muft have been impofed by more ancient inhabitants than the 
Cumri or Welfh. Mr. Macpherfon alfo has well remarked the 
three colonies above ftated, of Gael, Cimbri, and Belge, though 
he miflakes the Belge for Celts,’ 





¢ Toward the north, if i miftake not, the Belge extended 
to the Humber, as to the Severn on the weft. Mr. Whitaker 
eppofes this, and almoft confines them to the fouth of the 
Thames ; becaufe, fays he, Cefar places them in the maritime 
parts. Strange that Mr. W. forgot that England has maritime 
parts on the eaft as well as on the fouth ; and that the eait parts 
were more oppofite to the Belgic coalt of the continent than the 
fouth!. As all allow the country fouth of the Thames, and weft 
to the mouth of the Severn and Devonfhire, to have been in the 
hands of the Belge, i fhall notexamine Mr. Whiraker’s revela- 
tions as to their progrefs in this quarter, fave in one point as a 
fpecimen. Cefar fays that the Belgic tribes in Britain retained 
generally the names of their original tribes in Gaul. Mr. W. 
who forgot that Cefar fpeaks of Belyic orGerman Gaul, dreams 
that this refers to Celtic Gaul, and is fo abfurd as to call the 
Bebroces and Atrebates aboriginal Britons or Gael, becaufe 
their names are found in Gaul! True, but it is in Belgic Gaul, 
where, if you look into apy map prefixed toa {chool Cefar, 
you will findthem. The Morini are alfo in Belgic Gaul. The 
Segontiaci, of Hampfhire, feem the Sueconi of Belgic Gaul, 
bordering on the Atrebates there as here; fee Cluverius. The 
- Hedui on the mouth of the Severn, alone remain difputed. Mr. 
W. will havethem aboriginal Gael, becaufe they were Aedui in 
Celtic Gaul, Richard of Cirencefter, as publifhed by Bertram, 
is the fole authority for thefe Hedui, and little to be trufted ; 
yet, if i miftake not, Mr. Bertram has redd Hedui for Heffui, 
The Hedui were quite to the fouth F Gaul, and furrounded 
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onall hands with hundreds of warlike nations, whence it is im- 
probable, if not impoffible, that they could come to Britain, 
‘The Eijui (fee Ceefar, lib. v. and the geographers) were in Bel- 
gic Gaul, between the Atrebates and Morini, exactly as thefe 
Hedui here. We.may therefore moft fafely read Heffui.’ 





‘ Upon the whole, the Cumri were apparently confined to 
the weit of Britain, and that part beyond tne walls. The fouth 
and eait were held by Belg, and perhaps other Germans, long 
before Czefar’s time. Nay , even in the parts ftill inhabited by 
Celts, the Germans had, no doubt, many fettlements ; as the 
European fettlers in America have not only large tra&s wholly 
peopled by themfelves, but alfo towns and forts among the fa- 
vages, ‘Thus in Gaul, the Veneti in the weftern extremity of 
Celtica, were Belge, as Strabo informs: and in the extreme 
weft of Britain ftood Menapia, a town of the very fame name 
with one among the Scythians or Goths, beyond the Cafpian, 
as we learn from Ptolemy. The conqueft of Europe by the 
Goths, on the fall of the Roman empire, was the fecond, not 
the firft. At leaft three centuries before Chrift, the Scythians 
or Goths had fubdued and peopled Europe even to its fartheft 
extremities. In Bri: ain, the Cumraig or Welfh was called 
Lingua Britannica, as in Gaul the Celtic were called G: allica, 
not as being the univerfal tongue, but as the old and peculiar 
fpeech of the earlier inhabitants.’ 

This fyftemowas difturbed in Caledonia by the Piks from 
Jutland, and’by the Scots from the north of Ireland ;. and the 
whole ifiand was peopled by Scythian colonies, unlefs in the 
remote receffes of Wales, where the Cimbri ftill continued ; 
for that the Highlanders were Celts remains yet in doubt. 

The tribes which poffeffed the fouth of Scotland, between. 
England, the Forth and the Clyde, viz. the Selgove, No- 
vant, and Damnii, were, in our author’s opinion, Cimbri ; 
and he fupports this fyftem by the authority of Gildas and 
_ Bede, as well as from their remains in Strat-Clyde. The | 
map of Ptolemy has greatly confufed this fubject, and we thal] 
give the beft idea of it without the plate, by fuppofing Scote 
land appended to England ona moveable hinge, and bent to- 
wards the eait. ‘The northern parts in Ptolemy are, therefore, 
the weftern, and the prefent eaftern coaft is on the fouth, 
When Agricola difcovered Caledonia to the Romans, the Tay 
on the eaft, the various lakes in the middle, and Loch Fyn on 
the weft, were:the boundaries of this country. Between the 
Roman walls, that, for inftance, which joined the Forth and 
the Clyde, as well as that from Solway to the Tyne, a new 
race, the Maatex, fprung up; but they foon difappeared, or 
the name was loft by their being blended with other tribes. 


‘The wall of Hadrian was between the Solway and the Tyne: 
it 
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St was repaired by Severus, and afterwards more firmly efta- 


blifhed by Gallio at the time when the Roman armies were lefs. 


fuccefsful, The northern. wall, between the Forth and the 
Clyde, was firft eftablifhed as a line of forts by Agricola, af- 
terwards built of turf by Antoninus, and repaired by Theo- 
dofius ; the turf wall was ftrengthened by a line of forts after 
the campaigns of Stilicho, and again built of turf by the Bri- 
tons, The more fouthern wali of Severus, or more ftridtly 
that of Gallio, was the only one built of ftone, and it is em- 
phatically ftyled Murus: the other is called Vallum. The 
{pace to the north of either wall was fometimes inhabited by 
temporary fettlers who had nothing to lofe, or was fometimes 
the fite of an encampment. The uncertain hiftory of this 
frontier is traced with fome probability, though much re- 
mains obfcure. 

The kingdom of Strat-Clyde included Dumbarton, Ren- 
frew, and the upper part of Lanerkfhire : it was about eighty 
miles long and thirty broad, inhabited by Cimbri; and, in 
our author’s opinion, which is well fupported, was totally 
diftin® from any kingdom in Wales, or from the Welfh 
Clyde. It was, probably, for fome years a fief of the Scottith 
crown, and its laft king feems to have abdicated his dominions 
jn 972, when the country wasf{ubdued by Kenneth IV. The 
name, however, united with others, occurs in fome fubfequent 
charters quoted by Innes, The following note is, we think, 
curious ; we fhall tranfcribe it merely as a curiofity without a 
word in defence of the fyftem. 


¢ The reader need hardly Be told that Arehur was merely a 
name given by the Welch. to Aurelius Ambrofius, their Ro- 
man defender againft the Saxons. See Gildas, c. 25. Beda, 
I. 16. Art-uir, fignifies the chief or great man. He flourifh- 
ed about the year 480, Gildas lived in the very time affigned 
to the mock Arthur, yet knew nothing of him ; nor did Beda. 
Nay, nor Nennius; for the chapter concerning Arthur, 1s an 
addition, and occurs after the words hic expliciunt gefta Brito- 
num a Nennio confcripta. See Bertram’s edition. Mr. Whit- 
aker, to fupport his romance of Morte Arthur, which, with 
him, is hiftory, makes Nennius live in 620, tho’, from no 
lefs than five computations in his work, it be evident that he 
wrote in 858; and any man, the leaft verfed- in fuch matters, 
mutt fee from his work in general that it is of the Ninth century. 
Nor did Mr. W. obferve that the chapter on Arthur is not 
of Nennius, but an addition taken from Geofrey’s romance. 
The author, fond of Arthur’s fame, once thought him a reali- 
ty ; but upon full examination is undeceived. “Milton declares 
againft the exiftence of Arthur. Hume, following, as ufual, 
what Mr. Gibbon juftly calls, the ¢* grofs ignorance of Carte,” 
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fupports the dream. ‘That Arthur was Aurelius Ambrofius is 
certain: but the Arthur of Welch hiftory is a non-exiftence. 
The names of places built on by Mr. Whitaker, arofe merely 
from the romances ; and none of them are older than the 13th 
and 14th centuries. Arthur’s feat near Edinburgh is -a name 
of yelterday, and arofe from the tournaments near it; as did 
Arthur’s round table at Surling. Inthe centuries of chivalry 
and romance, Arthur was quite popular, and gave occafion to 
many names of places.’ 


The ancient Cumbria contained Cumberland and Northum- 
berland, but was, Mr. Pinkerton thinks, a diftin&. kingdom 
_ ftom Strat-Clyde. Beda is filent about Cumbri or Cumbria ; 
and in the inquifitio facta per Davidem principem Cumbriz de 
poffeffionibus ecclefie Glaguenfis, Glafgow is mentioned as 
the metropolitan fee of Cumbria: Geoffrey of Monmouth 
fets down Roderick king of Strat-Clyde as king of the Cum- 
bri; and Richard of Hexham diftinguifhes the Cumbri from 
the men of Carlifle, and confequently from the men of Cum- 
berland; fo that they muft be confidered as inhabitants of Strat- 
Clyde, Thefe are the arguments for fuppofing the two 
countries to be the fame, and they are anfwered in Mr. Pin- 
kerton’s ufual decifive manner by the following arguments: 

* Beda’s filence as to the Cumbri and Cumbria is at beft but 
a negative argument, and of courfe a nullity. His work is in- 
titled, The Ecclefiattic Hiftory of the Englith Nation; fecular 
affairs he very feldom, and very briefly mentions. He fays 
not one word of the Britons in Wales and Cornwall; fo that 
his filence as to thofe in Cumbria need not be wondered at. 

‘ The Inquifitio isan ecclefiaitic fraud, to ferve the purpofes 
of an avaricious and ambitious fee, not a difintereited charter, 
which can ferve hiltory. 

‘ Geofrey is a romancer, not an hiftorian. He has ufed fuch 
freedoms with the hiftory of his own country around him, that, 
in fuch diftant regions as Cumbria and Strat-Clyde, his vera- 
city is at beit moft fufpicious. It might alfo very naturally 
happen that many of the Welch wricers, from the remotenels 
of Strat-Clyde and Cumbria, and objfcurity of their hiftory, 
might confound thefe two regions into one, or miitake the one 
for the other. | 

‘ The fourth argument is to mé the flrongeft. Richard lived 
at Hexham in Northumberland, near the fpot, and alfo near the 
time, or aboutiiso. Heisthe only writer in being, who feems 
to diftinguifh the Cumbri from the people of Cumberland.’ 
Our author afterwards explains. fatisfactorily why the inhabi- 

tants of Carlifle were diflinguifhed from the Cumbri. 


Many pofitive arguments are, however, added ; and particu, 
_ Jar charters quoted, where they are mentioned as diftint. We 
have no doubt of their being really feparate kingdoms, and 
the lait inftance of a Celtic colony in the heart of — 
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We muft, however, be allowed to add, that though we have 
ftyled the Cimbri Celts, yet they feem at leaft to have changed 
their cuftoms and their religious fyftem by their mixture with 
the Goths: in this zra they appear to be more than < half 
Gothic,’ and they foon loft by a farther intermixture every 
peculiar trait. The little that relates to the feparate hiltory 
of this unimportant kingdom is added; and our author endea- 


yours to reconcile what William of Malmfbury has faid with. 


the accounts of Matthew of Weftminfter. Duncan, the fon of 
Duncan, appears to be the laft king of Cumbria in 1031, 
Malcolm II1. his fon, kept the principality in his own hands, and 
Malcolm IV. furrendered it to Henry JI. about the end of the 
twelfth century. The chapter concludes with fome fevere 
cenfures on the * Celtic ignorance’ of the Welfh writers who 
fixed the kingdom of Strat-Clyde in Wales. 

While we were loft in this intricate, though to us interefting 
fubject, we have, as may appear, indulged ourfelyes in a too 
minute and extenfive criticifm. But if our readers derjve only 
a fhare of the fatisfaction in foilowing us which we experienced 
in the labour of the inveftigation, they will excufe us. They 
will, however, allow us to remark, that we defigned this arti- 
cle chiefly as an introduétion to a feries of others, in which 
we mean to purfue alfo the extraordinary antiquity of the 
Trith monarchy. Many things, therefore, occur, which we 
thought fhould be premifed for this purpofe, and we fhall pro- 
ceed with our defign as quickly as will be confiftent with the 
care and attention required in fo difficult a purfuit. At prey. 
fent we muft conclude, for the hiftory of the Caledonians or 
Piks would lead us too far. 

(To be continued.) 


. 





Archaologia: or, Mi sfoalbiannens Tra&s vile to Antiquity. 
Vol. LX. (Concluded from p. 133.) 


RT. XV. Obfervations in Vindication of the Authenticity of 

the Parian Chronicle. By Richard Gough, Efq. Dire&tor.— 
Inthe LXVth volume of our Review we gave an account of the 
learned and ingenious Differtation concerning the Authenticity 
of the Parian Chronicle; and in the Appendix to vol. LX VIIth. 
we noticed Hewlett’s Vindication of the Authenticity of that 
Chronicle. The author of the paper now before us appears not 
to be inferior in zeal to the former Vindicator ; but, to his ho- 
nour, we muft acknowledge, that he has profecuted the fub+ 
ject without any tinéture of that acrimony, fo confpicuous in 
the preceding Vindication. It is obvious, however, that, in 
feveral places, he has miftaken the fenfe of the Diflertation. 


For 
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For inftance, in p. 161, where he fays, *‘ To infer, that, be- 
caufe feveral infcriptions and MSS. have been forged, therefore 
feveral more may and muff be forged &c.’ The author of the 
Differtation makes no fuch inference ; but only produces a va- 
riety of forgeries to fhew, that the world fhould be cautious 
with regard to what is received under the venerable name of 
antiquity; and, as a reafonable apology, we may fuppofe, for 
the enquiry into the authenticity of the Parian Chronicle. 

In p. 168, 169, Mr. Gough feems to us to miftake the ar- 
gument, or the defign of the eighth chapter of the Differtation, 
which is to fhew, not that the Parian Chronicle is a forgery, — 
becaufe the author of it differs from other writers; but that the 
Parian Chronologer is not mentioned under another name, by 
any of the remaining writers of antiquity, who have treated of 
the Trojan war. ‘The variation muft be confidered as a proof, 
that the Parian Chronicle cannot be afcribed to any of the au- 
thors quoted on that fubject. 

In a fubfequent page, Mr. Gough thus proceeds : 


* But it is too bold an affertion to fay that Sir Thomas Roe, 
im his letters to lord Arundel does not once mention the Parian 
Chronicle. ‘For in p. 512 of Roe’s ** Negotiations,” in a letter 
(not indeed to lord Arundel, but) to the duke of Buckingham, 
dated May 1626, he fays, | 

“In an ifland cailed Auguffo near Paris [Paros] in the arches 
Thave heard of rwo GREAT MARBLES, and have taken command 
to fetch them by the bifhop of Naxia.” 


Mr. Gough’s affertion that Sir Thomas Roe, in the paflage 
juft now quoted, mentions the Parian Chronicle, appears to be 
entirely gratuitous, and is indeed extremely improbable, as the 
infcription was purchafed at Symrna. 

‘We come now, fays Mr. Gough, to the laft objeétion, 
which appears to me to have the leaft weight of any, amount- 
ing tono more than this; the world has been impofed upon 
many times, and therefore may be again.’ This chapter, how- 
ever, ashas been already obferved, contains no objeéion, but 
merely a caution againit the credulity of fome antiquaries. 

Mr. Gough confiders the enumeration of the twelve cities of 
Tonia in the fame order as by Alian, as a circumftance * purely 
accidental.’ But we cannot eafily fubfcribe to this opinion, when 
the author of the Differtation has remarked, that twelve names 
admit of 479,001,600 different tranfpofitions. Whatever may 
be the claims of the Parian Chronicle to the attention of the 
learned, we muft likewife differ from Mr. Gough, in implicit- 
ly confidering its eftimation, by feveral writers who have adopt- 
ed it upon credit, as a proof of its authenticity. * And who, 
fays 
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fays Mr. Gough, except Selden, ever called in queftion the in- 
{cription on the Columna Roftrata ? It fhould be remembered, that 
Livy informs us ¢ Nocturna tempeftate columna roftrata in Capi- 
tolio, bello Punico priore pofita, tota ad imum fulmine difcuffz 
eft.’ Tit. Liv. xii. 20. 

Mr. Gough, as we before obferved, has, in the profecution 
of the fubjeét, avoided all petulant and illiberal remark; but 
we think, neverthelefs, that he treats it as a contef# rather than 
a genuine enquiry. The learned author of the Differtation has 
advanced many ftrong obfervations unfavourable to the authen- 
ticity of the Parian Chronicle; but what he feems to have fug- 
gefted only as rational doubts, the Vindicators improperly con- 
Vert into pofitive affertions, to its prejudice. 

Art. XVI. Account of Antiquities difcovered in Cornwall, 
1774. By Philip Rathleigh, Efq. F. A.S.— Thefe antiquities 
are undoubtedly Saxon, perhaps hidden for fecurity in the tur- 
bulent zra of the Heptarchy. They were difcovered in a ftream 
work, near St. Auftle, in 1774, and are, at leaft, of fo great 
antiquity, that the ufe of feveral of the articles cannot now be 
afcertained. 

Art. XVII. Difcoveries in opening a Tumulus in Derby- 
fhire. In a Letter from the rev. Mr. Pegge to the rev. Joha 
Brand, Secretary.—Thefe remains are perhaps Druidical; and 
afmall earthen bafon, baked only in the fun, is referred to the 
periods of the Druids alfo, probably becaufe they refemble no- 
thing preferved from the wreck of ages better known. They 
feem to be a clafp of an amulet, and a {mall breaft-plate. 

Art. XVIII. Obfervations on the Roman Road and Camps 
in the Neighbourhood of Mansfield Woodhoufe, in the County 
of Nottingham. By Hayman Rooke, Efq. F. A. S. with an 
introduGtory Letter to the Secretary from Sir George Yonge, 
Bart. Secretary at War, F.S. A.— Sir George Yonge fup- 
pofed, and, as he has given the foundation of his opinion, qwe 
may /uppofe he dreamt, that the Roman villa, difcovered near 
Mansfield, was the refidence of a Roman military commander, 
and that there was probably 2 Roman campnear it. At laf, 
he concluded, that Mansfield itfelf was a Roman ftation, and 
that there was another near to thistown. Major Rooke de- 
{cribes many Roman camps in the neighbourhood, which feem 
to confirm Sir George Yonge’s fufpicion; and he adds to them 
fome farther difcoveries in the Roman villa; but we cannot ex- 
tract any thing of importance from thefe defcriptions without 
the affiftance of the plates. 

Art. XIX. Defcription of fome Remains on Harbo- 
rough Rocks, &c. in Derbyfhire. In a Letter from Major 
Rooke to the rey. Mr. Norris, Secretary.-Thefe remains, 


very 
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very prowably Druidical, are rocks of various forms ; s rock 
idols; rock bafons, and rock chairs. It was a cruel and gloomy 
fuperitition, though honoured with much beautiful defcription 
in the works of modern poets, which has difguifed the harfh- 
nefs of its features, and rendered it refpectable, holy, and ve- 
merable. We may remark, while we are on this fubjeét, that 
the defcriptions in the 106th Pfalm, v. 28, 37, and 38, feems 
to be nearly allied to Druidical ceremonies, while Baal-peor, a 
Phoenician idol, connects thefe heathen nations with a Celtic 
race. 

Art. XX. Account of Antiquities in Lancafhire. In a Let- 
ter to George Allan, Efg. F. A.S. from William Hutchinfon, 
Efg. F.A.S.-—Thefe antiquities were difcovered near War- 
ton (which our author thinks was Weirdtown—the town of 
Wife Men), in the kairns, which abound in that neighbour- 
hood. The bones in thefe receptacles were burnt; and it is 
fuppofed by the author, that our Britifh anceftors burned their 
dead bodies ; which is not improbable, if the kairns are ex- 
clufively Britifh works, of an xra anterior to the arrival of the 
Romans ; a fuppofiticn which we fuggeft, inftead of refting on 
it even as a very forcible one. On Warton Craig is the remains 
of an encampment, which our author thinks was the laft retreat 
of expiring liberty. Mr. Hutchinfon is alfo of opinion that the 
rocking ftones, of which there are many in the neighbourhood, 
ferved as fignals, when all were put in motion at the fame time. 
This opinion is not improbable, if their name bowk ftone be 
really a corruption of becking ftone ; but the original of beck- 
ing ftones is beacon, and unlefs they are fituated on an eminence, 
the etymology will not be of any great fervice: add to this, 
that the dull found of rocking ftones is not conveyed in general 
(we {peak from obfervation) toa great diftance. The fituation 
of thefe ftones is lower than Warton Craig. There is one great 
defideratum in the antiquities of this country, viz. a lift of the 
real beacons, with their feveral connections: they are chiefly to 
be traced, we fufpect, from the fhores of the Britiih Channel to 
the German Ocean, and again from the coafts of Dorfetthire 
and Devonfhire to the Briftol Channel. We have feen feveral 
links of thefe chains well defcribed, but the enquiry has never 
been carefully purfued. 

_ Art. XXI. Antiquities in Cumberland and Weftmorland, by 
Hayman Rooke, Efq. in a Letter to the Lord Bifhop of Car- 
lifle, V.P.—JIn thefe counties various antiquities have been 
difcovered : thofe defcribed are chiefly an altar and a fepulchral 
monument; though neither of thefe are of great importance. Our 
author defcribes alfo three ancient works, in Broad Field, two 
miles from Rofe Caftle, an uncultivated common on Engle- 
wood 
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wood foreft. ‘Two of thefe are undoubtedly Roman camps; 
but the third, Mr. Rooke thinks, was a place fet apart for fe- 
pulture. The bodies appear to have been burnt, and fome do- 
meftic implements were found in the fame fpot. It muft, however, 
remain fill doubtful, whether thefe remains were Roman or 
Britifh, for each probably burned their dead, and the inftru- 
ments found were common to both. 

Art. XXII. Obfervations on certain Stamps or Seals ufed 
anciently by the Oculifts. By Richard Gough, Direétor.— 
Mr. Gough defcribes many of thefe feals and ftamps at length: 
in fome inftances they appear to have been amulets: but, nei- 
ther on this fuppofition, nor on that of our author, is it eafy to 
account for the defcription of the remedies employed, which 
occurs on thefe ftones; nor has our author informed us that 
thefe letters are in relief, an indifpenfible circumftance, if they 
were ufed as ftamps. 

Art. XXIII. Extra& from a MS. in the Augmentation 
Office. Communicated by John Caley, Efq. F.S.A. In a 
Letter to the rev. Mr. Brand, Secretary.—This wardrobe ac- 
count, figned by Henry VIII. is in many refpects curious, as 
it relates to the dreffes of that zra: it isnot eafy to give an 
abftraét of it, we fhall therefore {ele& a paffage or two of fome 
curiofity : 


< It’m for making of a dublette of blacke lukys veluette, lyn- 
ed with purple farcenette, fuftian and canvas, alle of oure greate 
warderobe, for oure fame page. It’m for. making of a doub- 
lette of blacke fatten, edged with blacke veluette, lyned with 
fuftian and canvas, alle of oure greate warderobe, forour page 
aforefaid. It’m for making of three cootys of grene clothe 
ftyched with grene filke, having buttons of like fylke, lyned 
with frife and fuftian, alle of gure greate warderobe, for the 
three officersof our roobys. It’m for making of two cootys of 
green clothe ftyched with grene filke, having buttons of like 
filke, lyned with frife and fuftian, all of oure greate warderobe 


for oure two barbours. It’m for making of fyve me of grene 


clothe ftyched with grene filke, having buttons of like filke, 
lyned with fryfe and fuftian, all of oure greate warderobe for 
fyve groomes of oure preavie chambre. It’m for making of 
three cootys of grene clothe, gardid with brode gardes of grene 
veluette fette on with foure laces of grene filke, having buttene 


of like filke, lyned with fryfe and fuftian, alle of oure greate . 


warderobe, for Marke Philip, and Culpepir, of oure preavie 
chamber. It’m for fatten employed to the lyning of the ventes 
and collers of the faid cootys, all of oure greate warderobe. 
It’m for fuftian employed to the baggis of the fame cootys of oure 
reate warderobe. It’m for making of a coote of red clothe 
oordrid with blacke veluette, and lyned with fryfe, alle of 
oure greate warderobe, for William Crofton oure hoofyar. It'm 
: for 
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for making of a coote of red clothe, lyned with fryfe, alle of 
oure greate warderobe for oure fporyar. It’m for blacke 
veluette, cmployed to the boodering of three-fcore and 
feevyn red cootes, for three-feore and feevyn yomen of 
oure garde, alle of our greate warderobe. It’m for mak- 
ing of a dubblette of wurkeede, lyned with canvas and 
cotton, alle of oure greate warderobe, for William Som’ar, 
oure foole. It’m for making of acoote and a cappe of grene 
clothe, fringed with red crule, and lyned with tryfe, alle of 
oure greate warderobe, for our faide foole. It’m for making 
of a dublette of tyuitian, lyned with cotton and canvas, alle of 
eure greate warderobe, for oure fame foole. It’m for ‘making 
of a coote of grene clothe, with a hoode tothe fame, fringed 


‘with white crule lyned with fryfe and bokerham, alle of oure 


greate warderobe, for oure foole aforefaid. It’m for maki 
‘of adocoote with a hoode of grene clothe, fringed with crule 
of red and white colours, and lyned with bokerham, alle of 
oure greate warderobe, for oiire faid foole. To Thomas Ad- 
dington, oure fkynner for farring of a frocke of blacke fatten 
enbrowdered with golde, with twelve lufarne fkynnes, paries 
and four of leopard es woomes, alle of oure greate warderobe. 
It’m for furring of a paire of bufkynnes, with twelve white 
lambe fkynnes, “and fyxe blacke conye fkynnes, all of oure 
greate warderobe.” 

— * To Henry Johnfone, our cordewaner for twentie yardis 
of veluette of dyv’fe colours, alle of oure greate warderobe, 
It’m for making of three paire of veluctte bufkynnes, and nyne 
and thirtie paire of veluette fhooys of fondrye colours for oure 
ufe, all of oure greate warderobe. It’m for fyxe paire of Eng- 
lith lether bootys, and fyxe paire of Spanythe lether bufkynnes, 
alle of ‘oure greate wardetobe. It’m for fooltog of fyxe paire 
of fhooys with’ feltys, to pleye in at tenneys, of oure: greate 
warderobe. To William Sporyar, for foure and twentie paire 
of fpores, whereof twelve paire of veluette and twelve paire 
of lether, alle of oure greate warderobe.’ 


Art. XXIV. Account of fome Difcoveries in the Church of 
Brotherton, in Yorkfhire. In a Letter to the Rev. Mr. Nor- 
ris, Secretary to the Society of Antiquaries. By the Rev. 
Mr. Drake. — From a fpar, a chalice, and a part of a ftock- 
ing, our author thinks, that Brotherton church was the place of 
interment of fome lord, who fell in the fkirmifh at Ferrybridge, 
on the 28th of May, 1461, between Clifford, the Lancaftrian, 
who was fent to drive the Yorkifts from that pafs, and Fitz- 
walter, the general of Edward. This may be true, and it is 


vequally probable that it might have been the grave. of any 


other perfon: Mr. Drake, however, on this fuppofition, pro- 
ceeds to relate the hiftory of feveral perfons. of that period. 

They are not of great importance; but Sir John Faftolfe, the 
Falftaffe of Shak{peare, attraéts much of his attention. He 
adduce., 
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adducés tary teftimonies of the eminence of his charaéter ; 
but he finds fome proof of miiconduét at the battle of Poic- 
tiers; and Monftrelet exprefsly fays, that he. was degraded’ 
from the order of the Garter.. The laft appears not to be true, 
for it could not, as Mr. Drake contends, have efcaped Ath- 
moles and the former feems not to have been a fault fo great 
as to injure his charaéter.. But whether Shakfpeare has follow- 
ed hiftorical records in this part, is of little ufe to enquire, fince 
we know that it was written for fir John Oldcaftle, and the 
name of Falftaff was afterwards fubftituted: befides, that he’ 
introduces Faftolfe, in his own name, with advantage. 
Art. XXV. Obfervations on the Round Towers in Irelands 
by the Rev. Thomas Harmer, of Watesfield, Suffolk, in a Let- 
ter to the Rev. George Ashby, B.D. F. A.S.— This, we 
fufpe&, is the laft legacy of that very ref{pectable man, whofe’ 
death and character we enlarged on in our review of Dr. Sy- 
mond’s Obfervations.. From what Signior Lufignan ‘has ob- 
ferved of the round’ towers in Paleftine, he fuppofes that they 
were defigned'to. give notice to a neighbouring monaftery of 
the arrival of ftrangerss or the attack of enemies. In thofe 
defcribed by the traveller there are generally’ three hermits, 
whofe mode of life is more auftere than that of their brethren; 
and one part of their employment is watching. ‘They give no- 
tice by a bell, not in the tower, but in the monaftery, which 
communicates with the tower. ‘The round’towers in Ireland 
and Scotland may have been defigned, in his opinion, for a 
fimilar purpofe. 7 
Art. XXVI. Some Obfervations on the Roman Station Ca- 
taractonium, with an Account of Antiquities im the Neighbour 
hood of Pierfbridge and Gainsford. - By John: Cade, Efq. in a 
Letter to Richard Gough, Dir. A. S.—Mr. Cade fuppofes the 
ancient Cataraétonium, the modern Caterick, to be derived 
from Cater-ac-thun, Camp-town; and that it contained Ca< 
terick-burgh, the feat of fir John Lawfon, and Thorhburgh, 


nigh the bridge. Its fituation on'the military roads, its eleva- 


tion adapting it for aftronomical obfervations, joined with Pto- 
lemy’s having drawn his 24th parallel through this place, made 
it a very convenient {pot to fend off the different detachments, or 
to cultivate fcience. Mr. Cade afterwards defcribes the various 
military roads, the ftations which occur near them, and the 
antiquities which have been found in fome of thefe fpots, A 
{mall metal ftatue of Mercury, one of the penates of fome dif- 
. tinguifhed family, has been found at Pierfbridge; and, if 
drawn and engraved faithfully, it appears to be no lefs beauti- 
ful than anatomically accurate. 


Vor. LXIX,. April, 37895 Dd Art.. 
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Art. XXVIJ. Obfervations on the Perfons called Waldenfes, 
whowere formerly T enatits of the Manor of Darenth, inthe Coun- 
ty cf Kent. By the Rev, Samuel Denne, F.A.S. in a Letter 
to the Rey. Mr. Brand, Secretary. With a Poftfcript on the 
Time when William. of Newburgh wrote.—- The Waldenfes 
were, in our author’s opinion, fome defcendants of the heretics 
of Piedmont, who were perfecuted in the reign*of Henry IIs 
under the name of Publicans, which William of Newburgh tells 
‘us were foon extirpated. Our author endeavours to. obviate 
the objections arifing from this difference of names, as well as 
that which may be raifed on the account of William. «The firft 
is obviated by the teftimony of many different authors, and, in 
_ part, by acomparifon of their tenets: the fecond, by compar- 
“Ing the account of the other cotemporary hiftorian, Diceto; by 
the circumftance not being noticed: in the ats of the fynod ;_ by 
the probability that Newburgh compofed his hiftory in advanced 
life ;. his general credulity, and’ his diftance from the fcene. 
Mr, Denne. fuppofes, that Henry reealled- his’ fentence of ba- 
nifhment, and fixed them in fome wafte ground ‘in the county 
of Kent: this he fupports by the ‘generally humane and politi- 
cal conduc of that enlightened monarch. Our aythor, from 
‘¥arious circumftances, and from the internal evidence, thinks 
that William of Newburgh wrote about the year 1197, — 
he was fixty years old. 

_ Art. XXVILE. An Account of fome Roman ‘Antiquities aif 
covered at Comb-end Farm, near Cirencefter, Gloucefterfhire, 
by. Samuel Lyfons, Efg. F.A.S.—This imperfe& defcription 
of the remains of a Roman villa, the habitation perhaps -of 
fome Roman of diftinction, is of little importance. ‘The prefent 
ground is much higher than that on which the ‘villa was built. © 

Art. XXIX, Memoir concerning the Roman Baths difcover- 
ed in the Year 1788, at Wroxeter, the-ancient Uriconium or 
Viroconium. -In a Letter from the Rev. Mr. Leighton of 
Shrewfbury to Mr. Gough, Direétor.—The remains of Ro- 
man batlis, deftroyed in part by fire, are well deferibed; and 
Ulyftrated by a plan and feGtion; but without thefe affiftances 
we cannot eafily abridge the accounts. Pieces of glafs in -thie 
and the former article are mentioned, and the glafs was evi- 
dently employed for windows. 

. Art. XXX. Remarks on the Title Thane and Abtharie: 
By Robert Riddel; of Glen Riddel, Efq. In a Letter to. Mr: 
Gough.+We can collect little: from thefe remarks, except that 
the title of thane was connetted with fome jurifdiétion over 2 
thanedom or.a-county; while the earl, as may be fappofed 
from its Saxon derivation, eorles, was only a titular honour: 
{¢.a5 not eafy to affix a meaning to abthane; but.we- fufpe® it 
meant 
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meant a fupérior titlé, or the reprefentative of the monarch in. 
his own peculiar thanedoms. | : 
Art. XXXI. Obfervations on the Derivation of the Englith 
Language, In a Letter from the Rev. William Drake, A. M,, 
F.S.A, to the Rev. Mr. Norris, Secretary,—In the fifth vo- 
lume of the. Archzologia, Mr, Drake entered the lifts with Mr,. 
Whitaker, and endeavoured. to thow, that the Englifh language, 
inftead of Celtic, is. almoft wholly Gothic, We noticed “this 


article in our XLVIIIth volume; p. 3465 and, as fince- that~. 


time, the fubje&t in different works has been broaght more 
within our notice, we may be indulged with a few remarks. ‘That 
the Anglo-Saxon language was Gothic is fufficiently evident ; but 
we have obferved in this Number, (p. 364.) that Celtic names 
abound, though thefe are either general names, or the names 
of rivers and of places. One great fource of thefe names,. bi- 
therto overlooked, feems to have been the incorporation of .the 
Cimbri with the Goths, for though. they were not intimately 
mixed, the union was-fo far complete, that-their language was: 
in part Gothic, while they probably communicated fome Celtic 
' words to the Gothsimreturn, and contributed to preferve from’ 
total difufe the different appellatives. ‘We mean not’ to affign’ 
this as a general or as a principal’ caufe, but merely point it out, 
though a fubordinate one, becaufe it has not been fafficiently 


confidered:. Mr. Drake’s account of the reafon of this mixture. 


of Celtic words we fhall tranfcribe : 


¢ Itis univerfally acknowledged that the Celtic was the origi-” 


nal language of thofe people who emigrated immediately after- 
the difperfion to the. Weft; confequently all ,the European 


tongues muft have been firft formed from that general matrix, , 


Hence’ the remains of the Celtic are not only vifible ia the 


Gothic, Greek, and Latin, but every Teutonic nation, and! 
even the French, Italians, / and Spaniards, {peak in fome' degree’ 


the language of their Celtic anceftors: Thefe Celts, we are in: 
formed by Cefar, were thefame people asthe Gauls: * Qui 
ipforum lingua Celte nofira Galli appellantur.” And the fame 


elegant writer lays it down,as av indifputable hiftoric faét, that’ 
many of the Germanic nations, whocertainly, were a Teutonic, 
people, became colonies of the Gauls, pafling over the Rhine 


at different times to fubjugate that people, and take. poffeffion 


of their territories. On the other hand we are told, that fume’ 


of the Gallic tribes forced their way into Germany; and there 


eflablithed themfelves. The: Tectofages, a people of Gallia’ 


Narbonenfis, poffefled themfelves of the moft fertile regions of 
Germany.’ The Boiiand Helvetii, fprung from the fame Gau- 


lith ftock, made very confiderable acquifitions near the Hercy= 

nian foreft. ‘To this we may add, from Livy, that the Bituri- 

ges and Semnones, Celtic oa — years before the ee . 
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of. Cafar, eftablifhed them‘elves under the conduét of Segovee 
fus, in Germany. This I apprehend, will fufficiently ace 
count for the difperfion of words derived from both languages, 
and inform us, why Celtic derivations may be found among 
Gothic or “Teutonic nations, anid Teutonic names difcovered 
among the different branches of the Celts. But, befides this 
reafon which I have here brought for the intermixture of Celtic 
with the Englifh, the ingenious Mr. Whitaker has given us 
another, expreffed in his ufual animated and decifive ityle. He 
affirms, in oppofition to the generality of our-hiftorians, that 
the Britons were not exterminated at the Saxon invafion; but 
that they remained under the dominion of their conquerors, 
mingled with them in their towns, and tncorporated with them 
inthe couniry. From whence he naturally infers, that a large 
colony of Celtic words were introduced into the Saxon language. 
If thefe premifes of Mr. Whitaker can be proved, though the 
voice of hiftory declares the contrary, and a very intelligent 
writer exprefsly-afferts, that the Britons were fo entirely extir- 
pated, that fearce.a fingle word of the language was admitted 
by the Saxons, the confequence which that gentleman would 
draw from them muft unavoidably follow. But to whatever ex- 
tent. this argument may be cm he wt can only prove that a few 
Celtic words do now and then make their appearance in the 
Englifh language ; and I fhall not fcrupleto,affert, that neither 
this or any other argument can be adduced, that ‘may fhew that 
there is the leaft radical or effential affinity between the two 
languages; or that any branch of the Celtic contains the moft 
diftant retemblance, in idiom, ftru€ture, genius, or any other 


criterion ‘that language may be roe by, to the prefent Eng- 
lifh.’ , 


The principal part of this Ietter confifts ~ a continuation of ; 
the comparifon of the Gothic tranflation of the Bible with our 
prefent veffion; and, as the author before chofe the tenth chap-. 
ter of St..John,"he now compares.the fourth chapter of St. 
Mark. ‘In this scomparifon, fome very ingenious and minute 

criticifms On. the origin of ‘many of our words, and on fome 
parts of our fyntax;, occur ; but thefe we cannot particularly fol- 
low : Tet us. however, feleé a fpecimen or two. Of thefe the 
progrefs of the participle prefent and the infinitive is curious, 
though too long for our purpofe. The remarks on the Englifh 
poflefiive, which is clearly Gothic, are more concife : 


_* Before I fiaith with this.word, I with you would advert to 
rhe Gothic exprefhon J quoted, we are Abrabamis Frain, the 
d of Abraham. Here.is the certain origin of .our prefent 
nitive, cafe, which went from the Goths. to the Saxons, and 
from them has. deiceuded to. us.’ The learned bithop of London‘ 
was undoubredly very right, when he afferted that the Englifh 
popeting cafe terminated in is, and. was improperly: fhortened: 


, ~ by 
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by an apoftrophe; but he would have much ftrengthened his 
argument if he had not ftopped at the Saxons, but gone up to 
the fountain head, the Goths, who, as in the inftance, wrote 
Abrahamis, of Abraham, fo Aiminis, of heaven. 

* And we have the more reafon to be of his opinion, as every 
declenfion of the Gothic, of which Dr. Hickes makes fifteen, 
is terminated in the genitive cafe by s; whereas, in the fix des 
clenfions of the Saxon, three only bave that termination, To 
this let me add, that the Franco Theotifcan, a fifter dialeét, or 
at leaft the eldeft daughter of the Gothic of which Charlemain 
compofed a grammar, adopts the fame termination of the pof= 
feflive cafe; asherean army, eres of an army. ‘The fame ge- 
nius alfo appears in the Cimbro-Gothic, from which a very 
great fhare of our language is derived. Hujus lingua genitivus 
Jingularis terminatur in s, fays Hickes, as God Deus, Gods Dei, 
beine os, beins off, fede femen, fedis feminis, lamb agnus, lambs 
Agut- 

‘ Ina very old poem we may fee it written properly ; 


‘+ Therein was clofyd a nayle grete, 
That went throw our Lordis feet.’”” 


‘ That is, through, the feet of our Lord.’ 


We thall probably have fome future occafion for the follow- 
ing obfervations : 


© At funnin urrinnandain, atthe fun uprifing or running out, 
I muft ftop here to inform you of a particular cireumflance re« 
lating tothis word /unain, after premifjng that it has its exiflence 
in every language of the north, It is obfervable, that the term 
for the fun is of the feminine gender in the German tongue, and 
that for the moon in the mafculine. This was certainly the cafe 
with the Goths and Saxons ; and an eminent authot affures us, 
- that this particularity preva‘led formerly in almoft all the dialeéts 
of the Gothic language. That famous fyftem of Scandinavian 
mythology, called the Edda, explains this circumftance. Ie 
tell us, that there was a man named Mundifara, who had two 
children fo beautiful and well fhaped, that he called the male 
Mane, or the moon; and the female Sunna or the Sun. But 
the gods beisg angry at their prefumption in taking upon them 
fuch fublime names, carried them up ta heaven, and obliged 
the daughter to guide the car of the fun... As for Mane, he 
was fet to regulate the courfe of the moon and its different 
quarters.” 


On the whole, we muft recommend this article as curious; 


ingenious, and, to etymologifts, an interefting one. 

The Appendix contains fome felect defcriptions of antiqui- 
ties, of no great confequence, and which it is of little import- 
ance to tranfcribe. The remarks of Mr. Wanfey on Salifbury 
crofs (the Poultry crofs), feem moft curious. He thinks it was 
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not, built by an- earl of Salifbury, but by a John Montacutey’ 
afterwards lord Montacute, for the earl was fuperior to Erg- 
ham’s malice, and, when in the country, did not refide in Sa- 
lifbury. It was faid to have been built as a penance for fome. 
difrefpe& to the facrament, which was carried to bis bou/e ; 
and, befides building the crofs, he was enjoined to come before 
it every Friday in, the year, bare-headed in his fhirt, there to 
do penance, 





Biographia Britannica: or, the Lives of the moft eminent Per- 

“Fons who have fleurifbed in Great Britain and Ireland, from 
the earlie? Ages to the prefent Times: collected from the beft 
Authorities, printed and manufcript, and digefted in the Man- 
' ner of Mr. Bayle’s Hifrorical and Critical Dictionary. The 

" Second Edition, with Corre&ions, Eniargements, and the Ad-. 

dition of new Lives: by Andrew Kippis, D.D. F.R.S. and 

S.A. with the Affiifiance of thé Rev. Fofeph J owers, LL. D. 

and other Gentlemen. Volume the Fourth. Felio. (Conclud- 

ed, from p. 12. ) : , 
BE ORE we proceed i in this article it is incumbent on us to 

do that jaftice which impartiality demands; and, as the 
injyry was not intended, we hope our acknowledging it will be 
a‘fufficiént compenfation. We depended on information, which 
appeared to us authentic ; and which, on recurring to it, we 
perceive was, in that part alluded to, a little equivocal. In 
this volume of the new edition, we had affigned to Dr. Towers 
only three lives, for that of Chatterton, diftinguifhed by the 
Ttalics, was well known to have been written by Dr. Gregory. 
‘In reality, however, the editor is indebted to him for ten, the 
three we have diftinguifhed, and the lives alfo of John Col- 
lins, Samuel Cooper, George Coftard, Charles Cotton, Fa- 
ther Courayer, Dr. S. Croxall, and Alexander Cunningham, 
Thofe, however, which we mentioned are of the preatelt i im- 
portance. 

We had defigned, in this article, before we examined the 
additional parts, -to have noticed one or two of the livesof Dr. 
Towers, whom we confidered, though his communications feem- 
éd in this volume to be few, as the chief of Dr. Kippis’ affiftants, 
Our error ought not to alter our defign, The life of earl Cowper 
we fufpected might be a favourite fubje@ ; and, as we expected, we 
find it executed with great judgment and care. The earl’s manners 
were graceful, his language elegant, his eloquerice free and copi- 
eus; with thefe qualities, he appears-to have been a confiftent 
whig, a ftrenuous defender of* civil and religious liberty, which 
he confantly fupperted, ina pone when it was often attacked, 
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when the importance of the Revolution was.not fully compre-~ 
hended, and the conftitution had not yet attained its laft im- 
provements,. He was the lord keeper in queen Anne’s reign, 
firft commiffioner during the treaty which ended in uniting Ubi 
land and Scotland, and chancellor m the reign of George 
In every fituation equally able, fpirited, and incorruptible, This 
"is the portrait drawn by Dr. Towers, and though perhaps oc- 
cafionally flattering, is not an incotreét one : butit is neceflary 
to mention one or two particulars; where fome hiftorical ac- 
counts are properly corrected. 

Dr. Johnfon had obferved, that Swift did not probably know, 
when he publifhed ‘ The Conduét of the Allies,’ what he af- 
terwards wrote, that a * commiffion was drawn appointing him 
(the duke of Malborough) general for life, had it not become 
aneffeCtual by the refolution of lord Cowper, who refufed the 
feal.? Dr. Towers fhows, from Swift’s works, that'there is 2 
little mifreprefentation in the account of Dr. Johnfon. Lord 
Cowper diffuaded the duke from this bold attempt, protefting, 
that if he perfifted, he woald never put the great feal to fuch a 
commifiion; but the commiffion feems never to have beeg 
drawn. ‘The obfervations on Mr. Macpherfon’s fneer, that, 
on the difmiffion of the whig miniftry, lord Cowper owed*the 
queen’s offer of retaining his place ‘ to his infignificance,’ is 
properly reprehended. -.We-fhall tranfcribe that part of the 
note which relates to this fubject. : 


‘ The idea of lord Cowper’s infignificance feems never to have 
entered the head of any man, but that of Mr. Macpherfon, 
Few circumftances are better afcertained'in the hiftory of this 
period, than that lord Cowper was in high eftimation with his 
own party. Mr. Macpherfon’s reprefentation is undoubtedly 
contrary to the real ftate of things; and, indeed, inconfiftert 
with the facts flated in his own hitlory. ‘But this writer feems 
to have conceived a'great prejudice againft this nobleman, of 
whom he fays in another place, that he was ** a man of heavy 
and confufed parts.”” He appears to have no other ground for 
this affertion, but Cowper’s letter to the elector of Hanover, 
That letter is not entitled to much commendation; but a for- 
mal letter of that kind is too flight a foundation for mak: ing fuch 
a ftatement of the abilities of the writer. His lordfhip’s let. 
ters to Mr. Hughes, as publithed by Mr. Duncombe, exhir 
bit him in avery amiable light, and are written with perfpi- 
cuity and good fenfe. It may be admitted, that lord Cowper's 
abilities were not of the firft rate; but the | have certainly been 
very improperly and unjuftly degraded y Mr, Macpherfon. 
‘This nobleman was perfonally known to bifhop Burnet and Sir 
Richard Steele; and Burnet fays of him, thet he wis confider- 
ed, tor many years, as the beft {peaker in the houfe of commong ; 
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and Steele, {peaking of lord Cowper, in the 130th number of 
the Tatler, fays, «* Who is not pleafed to fee a perfon in the 
higheft flation in the law, who was the mofteniinent in his pro- 
feflion, and the moft accomplifhed orator at the bar??? Is it 
credible, that a nobleman, who is fpoken of in fuch terms, by 
Burnet and by Steele, could be ‘a man of heavy and con- 
fufed parts ?” 


We fhall add our author’s remarks on the extraordinary con- 
verfation recorded by Mr. Macpherfon in his Hiitory of Great 
Britain, between prince Eugene, the duke of Marlborough, and 
baron Bothmar, the Hanoverian envoy, which is faid to have 
terminated in the violent refolution of burning the city of Lon- 


don and St. James’ s Palace, with a view of overthrowing the 
miniftry *. 


‘In fupport of thefe extraordinary converfations, which in 
themielves are certainly not very credible, and which ought 
not to be admitted without geod evidence, Mr. Macp! rerion re- 
fers bis readers to Torey’s Memoirs, and to the Stuart Papers 

ublifhed in his own collection, As to the m: quis de Torey, 
be has pretended to give an account of converfati ns between 
the duke of Marlborough and prince Eugene, at which he cere 
tainly was not prefent, and of which it is extremety improbable 
that he could be authentically informed of the particuiars. Tors 
cy, perhaps, reccived his information from Plunket; for it ape 
pears frem Macpherton’s papers, that Plunket fometimes com- 
municated information :e Torcy; but the hearfay ftories of fuch 
a man ought not to be received as hiiloric evidence, Indeed, 
it is maniieft from fome paffages in Torcy’s Memoirs, that he 
wis himfelf confcious, that he could not depend upon the truth 
of fome of the faéts mentioned by him. .A‘ter mentioning a pre- 

ofal pretended to have been made by the duke of Marl! jorough, 
he fays, ** To the honour of prince Eugene, 7¢ 7s /az’, he rer 
jected fo odious a projet; yet a much bolder fcheme, and of a 
more deteilable nature, is laidtohis charge. It contifted, if awe 
tan de sire upon the relations of fome people, avho perhaps were mif~ 
infor med , in fetting fire to ditierent parts of the city of London, 
and pitching upon a time to put that purpofe in execution, 
when the guards upon duty were commanded by an officer 
whom they could truft, Marlborough, at the head of a ftrong 
party in arms, fhquld appear when the fire was {preading iis de- 
vaftation widett 5 ; then feize on the Tower of London; next on 
the queen’s perfon ; ; afterwards oblige her to diffolve the pare 
Tiament, and call a new one, in order to make a free inquiry in- 
‘go the corref] oadencies and negociations eftablithed with France, 
and to punifh A iia the ucmoft feverity thofe wha had been con- 
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cerned in them,’” After confidering the whole of what is faid 
re{pecting thefe pretended plots of prince Eugene and the duke 
ef Marlborough, we are of opinion, that thefe charges again& 
thefe great men ought notto be admicted, without better evt- 
dence is produced in their fupport, than has been exhibited by 
Mr. Macpherfon.’ 

The various parliamentary tranfactions, in which lord Cow- 
per was engaged, are explained with great clearnefs and ac- 
curacy. 

The life of fir John Davies, a name f{carcely revived by the 
beautiful edition of his philofophical poem, publithed in the 
Prolufions of the late laborious Mr. Capel, was committed to 
the care of Dr. ‘Towers, who has executed his tafk with great 
propriety. Sir John Davies was a lawyer, and the irregula- 
rities of his early youth, the excentricities attendant on genius, 
drew him into fome inconveniencies, which led him to refle&, 
and were the occafion of his writing one of the moft beautiful 
philofophical poems (if we except a little affectation in the 
phr&feology, the error of the times in which he lived *), that has 
ever appeared in any language. In this poem, entitled Nofce 
Teipfum, he has introduced the arguments in defence of the 
immateriality and immortality of the foul, and adorned and il- 
luftrated thofe arguments with a great variety of poetical 
images. Sir John Davies was afterwards appointed, fucceffively, 
follicitor and attorney-general in Ireland ; king’s ferjeant and 
chief juftice in England ; but he died on the evening of his ap- 
pointment to the laft high office, of an apoplexy. His traés 
on Ireland, publifhed under the title of Hiftorical Traés, fhow 
him to have been a very able and intelligent politician. We fhall 

tranfcribe two ftanzas of his poem on Dancing: the idea was @ 
fafhionable one in that age, 


‘ Dancing, bright lady, then began to be, 
When the firit feeds whereof the world did fpring, 
The fire, air, earth, and water did agree, 
By love’s perfuation, nature's mighty king, 
To leave their firft diforde:’d combating ; 
And in a dance fuch meafure to obferve, 
As all the world their motion fhould preferve.. 


* Since when they {till are carried in a réund, 
And changing come one in another’s place, 
Yet do they neit»er mingle nor confound, 
But ev’ry one doth keep the bounded {pace 
Wherein the dance doth bid it turn or trace; 
This wond’rous miracle doth love devife, 
For dancing is love’s proper exertife.’ 
 amneenans : 





* He was born in 1579 
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To-the former lives ‘many additions have beten-made; atid 
for thefe-we are entirely indebted to the editor. This isa very 
valuable and ‘important part of the work, for the additions aré 
frequently large and interefting. ‘In thefe Dr. Kippis gives a 
free feope ‘to obfervation, difcuffion, and criticifm, and dif- 
plays no fmall extent of reading and erudition. We find addi- 
tions made to the lives of Elifha Coles, John Colet, Jeremy 
Lollier, Anthony Collins, Edward Colfton, ‘Thomas Comber, 
Henry Compton, John Conant, William Congreve, Barnard 
€onmnor, Anthony Athley Cooper, firft earl of Shaftefbury, fir 
Charles Coote, Richard Corbet, John Cofin, Roger Cotes, 
fir Robert Cotton, Miles Coverdale, William Courtney, John 
Cowell; Abraham Cowley, Richard Cox, Thomas Cranmer, 
Thomas Creech, Nathaniel lord ‘Crew; Herbert’ Croft, Tho- 
mas Cromwell, earl of Effex, Oliver Cromwell, Ralph Cud- 
worth, Henry’Cuff, Samuel Daniel, fir William Davenant, 
and Charles Davenant. 

The additions to Dr. ‘Campbeil’s very copious and elabgrate 
life of Oliver Cromwell are numerous: fince the firit edition, 
this very able and intelligent ufurper has claimed the repeated 
attention of biographers and hiftorians of every clafs; curiofity 
has drawn numefous letters and anecdotes from the moft recon- 
dite receffes, and party has no longer confidered it as neceflary 
zo blacken or exaggerate his charatter. Many of thefe addi- 
tions are collected from different authors; and, where we find 
the editor giving his own fentiments he feems to wifh not to 
raife him fo high, or fink him fo low as fome authors have occa- 
fionally done. From wanton cruelty Dr. Kippis is willing to 
acquit him; to his protection of learning due praife is accord- 
ed; from the converfation with Whitlock it is fhown that Oli- 
ver could reafon as well as fpeak with accuracy, clearnefs, and 
precifion. Dr. Kippis fufpeéts; however, that he had nd fixed 
deep defigns, but was the flave of circumftances, which he 
fometimes converted to his own purpofes, and which he con- 
ftantly employed for his own aggrandifement. We fhall e¢x- 
tract the editor’s obfervations on Mrs. Macaulay’s character of 
Cromwell. 


‘ Without. flopping to enquire, whether Mrs. Macaulay’s 
zeal for hiberty, and admiration of the republican parliament, 
may not fometimes have ied her to fix Cromwell’s talents on too 
low a fcale, we cannot but exprefs our full conviction, that no 
rational and confiffent friend to civil freedom can-ever be aa 
applauder of his conduct. The man, who, fetting out in the 
_ caufe of the people, could at length trample upon their rights, 
and erect himfelf,into a tyrant, muft juftly be regarded with 
‘Yndignation and abhorrence. It. is por‘in the power of fome 
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wife; fplendidjsand even laudable actions to wipe away th¢ 
flains that adhere to fuch a:character, and to prevent their bes 
ing tranfmitted, in their true colours, to poiterity, “Tyranny 
is tyranny ilill, with whatever prudence it may occafionally. be 
tempered, with whatever good qualities it may fometimes be 
accompanied,’ 3 


We may mention in this place Dr. Kippis’ new life of Richard 
Cromwell, and his able attempt to defend the character of this 
mild and benevolent fon of a more intelligent and daring father, 
In the portrait of Richard, as.drawn by the. biographer, we 
fee a man placed by circumftances on a throne, in a fituatiog 
which required the moft firm and aétive meafures, with.a mind 
fitted chiefly for the calmnefs of retirement: and as unable as 
he was unwilling to fupport himfelf by tyranny, by oppreffion, 
or cruelty. Every part of the picture is favourable; and to 
Richard’s humanity and morality England appears to be in- 
debted for her prefervation from new fcenes of flaughter and 
devaftation. The following extract contains too much rea] in- 
formation and good fenfe to allow of its being fhortened, 


‘ Very unfavourable, and, in our opinion, very unjuft ae- 
counts have been given, by the generality of writers, of Riches 
ard Cromweli’s, abilities. Such accounts feem to haveoriginats 
ed, ina great meafure, from a fecret contempt which has been 
entertained of him becaufe he would not fupport his illegal 
power by plunging into the deepelt iniquity, That he hada 
good underftanding we truft has already been fufliciently evin- 
ced: and though he caunot be faid to have been of an enters 
prizing temper, he could behave with fpirit on proper eccafions. 
When the army deferted him, excepting one troop of horfe, 
feeing whalley” s regiment alfo filiny off, he opened his breatt, 
and ‘defired them to put an end at once to his misfortunes and his 
fife. Atthe time ‘in which Fleetwood, Defborough, and others, 
endeavoured to perfuade him to diffolve his parliament, and 
éven procecded fo far as to threaten him if he did not adopt that 
meafure, he withitood all their arguments, menaces, and folis 
citations until the next morning, though he had no perfon neat 
to fupport him in the conteft, ‘befides fecretary Thurloe. A 
pieafant magnanimity was ditp' ayed by him on his.quiting 
Whitehall. ' Having given ftrié orders to his fervants to, be a 
careful of two old trunks which flood in his wardrobe, a frien 
_ who was with him, afked him the reafon of his particular foli- 
citude about them. ‘¢ Why, replied he, they contain no lefs 
than the lives and fortunes of all the good people of England.” 
The trunks were filled with the addreffes which had been pre- 
fented to him, from every part of the kingdom, on his accef- 
fion to power, and in which the addrefles promifed to fupport 
him at the expence of all that was near and dear to them, 
? hefe addreffes he always anes preferved. The general 
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practice of-addreiling commenced on Richard’s furcceeding to the 
protectorate. ‘It was untortunate in its origin; but has’ been 
wide in its example. The extent to which it has fince been‘car- 
ried, fometimes as an engine of policy, dometimes as the effer- 
vefcence of public {pwit, and fometimes as: the effect of qn 
loyalty, cannot be unknown to our readers, 

‘ In aletter which was written, in 1659, to John W inthorpe, 
efq. govenor of Connecticut, in New England, he is defcribed 
‘as a very worthy perfon indeed, of an engaging nature, and 
religious difpofition, paying great re!pect to the beft of men, 
mintfters, and others. In the latter part of his life he attended 
divine worfhip regularly every Sunday. Mr. Neal, who fays 
that Richard in his early years had not the zeal for religion, 
which was then fafhionable, has teftified that he was a man of 
great gravity and real piety. However, even in old age, he 
was fo far from being an auilere perfon, that he often gave way 
to innocent pleafantry. He poffefled many amiable qualifi- 
cations, and was much beloved by his friends, with fome. of 
whom he kept up a correfpondence to his death. Mr. Howe, 
Mr. White, and Mr. Penn, were in the number of his corref- 
pondents, The firft of thefe had been his domeftic chaplain ; 
and when that gentleman was upon his death-bed, Richard 
went to pay him a refpectful vifit, and to take a laft farewell of 
him. Iris faid that tears were fled on both fides, and that the 
parting was very folemn. From various tetlimonies it appears, 
that Mr. Cromwell was highly efteemed in his neighbourhood ; 
that there was no kind of blemifh upon his character; that he 
was a perfec gentleman in bis behaviour; and was well ac- 
quainted with public affairs.’ — 

“Tf thefe circumftances fhow his humanity, his probity, and 
religion, his firft addrefs to the two houfes of parliament, and 
his letter on refigning the chancellorfhifp of the univerfity ‘of 
Oxford, more certainly his own, equally evince his good fenfe 
and his judgment. 

Among the added portions, we perceive a very particular and 
careful enquiry into the character and conduct of that famous 
ftatefman,; Anthony Afhley Cooper, the firft earl of Shaftefbury. 
After reciting, at large, the varieus reprefentations given of 
this nobleman by different writers, and making proper remarks 
on them, Dr. Kippis concludes the article with an account of a 
life of lord Shaftefbury, which was intended by the family. 
As this account contains much new matter, we fhall examine it 
particularly, premifing only that, in the former part of the 
note, our author defends the earl with great zeal and fuccefs 
againit the accufations of many hiftorians, and particularly 
fir lohn Dalrymple. The length only of this excellent defence 


prevents us from tranfcribing it. 


‘Fhis life, of which the defcendants of the earl of Shaftef- 
bury 
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bury greatly regretted: the lofs; was written by himfelf, and 
contained a narrative of his political conduct, including, of, 
courfe, the principal tranfactions of his times. It was intraited - 
to Mr. Locke, who, having feen Algernon Sidney condemned 
for papers found in his poffeffion, committed it to the flames. 
Another life, compofed from the loofe. materials left by the 
earl, and fome concurring information, has. pafied through dif 
ferent hands, but has not yet.reached the prefs. Our author’s 
account of it, as we have-faid, is interefting, probably, drawn. 
from actual examination, and we fhall extra&t the fubftance of 
what he has obferved, occafionally employing his own words. 
The long fpeech, againft Richard Cromwell’s houfe of lords, 
quoted in the Parliamentary Hiftory, is faid, on the authority’ 
of the Shaftefbury Papers, to have been fpoken by fir An- 
thony Afhley Cooper, and Dr. Kippis adds; that it. refle&s 
great credit on his fpirit, courage, and eloquence.—Again, 


‘It is well known that few things have been deemed moré 
cenfurable in the earl of Clarendon’s condué than the part he 
took with regard to the fale.of Dunkirk. ‘Phis tranfaction lord’ 
Afhley firenuoufly oppofed ; and he was equally hoftile.to that: 
flate{man’s narrow principles and policy refpecting the diffent- 
ers. The penalties of the act of uniformity, and the feverities of 
the five mile act were regarded by him with the.greateft.abhor-, 
rence, and he contended again ft them to the umott of his power., 

¢ Another object difplayed in the unpublifiied life of lord 
Shaftefbury, is his zeal for the promotion of manu factures, 
trade, and commerce.” This object he was particularly led to 
by his ficuation as chancellor of ‘ exchequer; and-he employed 
himfeli: uponrit with unremitting attention and ardour. The 
numerous papers which are now in the poffeffion of the family, 
relative to matters of a’ commercial ‘nature, are full proofs of 
what is here afferted. 

‘ A farther circumftance, mentioned and enlarged upon to the 
credit of lord Afhley, is bis having preventéd the king, in 1666, 
going to war.with the Hamburghers, on account: of an’ attack 
which four Dutch men of war had made’on fome Envlifh mer- 
chant fhips that lay in the Elbe.” ‘The city‘of ' Hamburgh was 
in no degree blameable. on this occafion. It was, however, 
with difficulty that lord Afhley could diffuade, his majefty from 
procecding to extremities. No account of this tranfaction has, 
we believe, made its way into any of our general hittories. 

‘ After the earl ot Clarendon’ s difgrace, fome popular mea- 
fures were, for a fhort’ tim ~ purfued by government. The 
triple alliance was formed ‘againtt the encroaching power of 
France; new regulations were iffued with regard to the mode 
of conducting public bufirefs; feveral ‘rules and ordinances 
were eftablifhed and ratified, refpedcting navigation ; a declara= 
tion was made by the king,. to parliament, infavour of Protefts: 
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apt diffenters: andan order appeared in the Gazette, calculated! 
to fupprefs, as much as pofible, the practice of duelling. In. 
hele, and other inftances, the narrative endeavours to fhew, that. 
lord Athley was the principalagent, and not fir Orlando Bridge- 
man; who, though he was made lord keeper on the difmifli ion 
of the eatl of Clureidon, did not fueceed that nobleman in 
his politi¢al power and intereft. ‘Without prefuming to déter- 
mine this point, an¢é thing is certain, and will decifively be 
proved by the work in‘ queftioh, that, at‘the period we are 
{peaking of, lord Athley addreffed.'a~ memorial to the king, 
which contained excellent advi ice with relation to the mandge~ 
ment of public affairs.’ 


, Of fome of the worft tranfactions of the cabal lord Shaftef- 
bury is acquitted by the family-papers. The fhutting up of 
the exchequer was oppofed by him. When the fcheme: was’ 
renewed, he drew up in writing his reafons againft it, and left 
them with the king: thefe,-and his own juftification of himfelf: 
againit the charge of having fupported the feheme, fill exrft. 
The declaration of indulgence was advifed by fir Thomas Clif-» 
ford): but aequiefced in by the earl, from his principles of to- 
leration, and his regard for the Diffenters. . His reafons- for ac- 
quicicing in this advice fill exift, The iffuing writs for vacant’ 
boroughs, during the recefg of parliament, is proved, in this. 


work, to have been common in many of the preceding reigns. 
Of the {peech againit the Dutch it is faid, 


‘ Inthe family narrative, great pains are taken to thew, chit 
the carl {poke only officially ; that this was the con{tant mode 
in that reign; that the fpeech he himfelf had prepared was en- 
tuely changed by the council; that the offenfive words in par- 
ticular, ** Delenda eft Carthago,” were there inferted; and 
that he was obliged to deliver the fpeech..as it had been frained 
at the board., Thefe things are maintained with a confiderable: 
degree of apparent flrength;, and.it is fufficiently thewn, that 
his lordthip, was far from being fatisfied withthe tafk which was > 
itapofed upon him. Whether he ought not rather to’have given 
up his office, than thusto.have.fubmitted to » compliances which: 
were contrary ‘to his inclinationand his principies, 1s another 
queftion, which firm integrity will eafy decide.’ 


i His réception iv Holland is faid’to have been honourable and 
refpestful : in’ this point, Mrs. Macaulay Graham’s reprefen- 
tation-is contradiéted by the fathily-papers. Our biographer’s 
conclufion deferves great attention: if we had not tranfcribed 
{5'much we fhould have extratted it. 

In a work fo various as the Biographia Britannica, we ought 
not always to dwell on generals, ftatefmen, and ufurpers: we 
fhall turn to fome additional articles of a very different kind ; 
and. we fhall Grit thortly notice what Dr. Kippis has added-to! 

the 
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Pol. jor 
the life of Congreve. From among the original remarks fub- 
joined to’a life, written and rewritten by fo many poets and cri- 
ties, we find’ fomething to glean ; the lines of Swift defcriptive of 
the indigence of poets, in which the earlier part ‘of Congreve’y 
life is introduced as'an example, afford; in our author’s opinion; 
a ftriking inftance ““how’ much mien are biafed by party fpirit,’ 
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and what litte dependence can be pla¢ed ‘on’ fatirical writers in 


théir teprefentations of charatters and facts. Swift’s defign, he 
adds, was to throw abufe'on lord Halifax, mn the doing of which’ 
he has notferuplted to vidlate truth’; for, from his firft fetting out 
in the world, he was put into valuable places by his noble patron.” 
In the latter part of his life, he faid to Mr. Bevern, a quaker, 
im company with Mr. Pope; that he wifhed he could obliterate 
all the offenfive paflages from his works, and that he was fully 
fenfible of the errors into which he had been betrayed by the 
livelinefs of youth: — May not this have been one canfe of that 
fpeech which fo much difgufted Voltaire? He mutt have been 
fenfible that, to be remembered as a poet, was alfo to be re- 
membered as a writer whofe works virtue might difown, and 
by which innocence might have* been pained or corrupted. It 
is a little remarkable that this caufe has not yet beea fuggeited 
by any author; and to: Voltaire it could never. have occurred, 
for he would neither.confider indecency as a crime, or wifh that 
one line of his writing! was forgotten. © Cibbet’s farcafm on’ 
Congreve’s will, is defended by reciting the legacies contained 
init: yet it is impoflible to elude, that the dz/é of his fortane 

was left to the duchefs of Marlborough.:” 
. Of Congreve’s poetry much. is faid, and oar: author rather 
tranfcribes the opinions of others than offers hisewn. ‘The 
merits of Congreve’s comedies have not yet, we think, been 
fairly appreciated. — If his characters are- all witty, it is:not # 
fault, untefs in either wit be confidered asa quality inconfiftent 
with the reft; and who will fy that a failor; a footman, or 2 
nobleman may not be witty? The flafhes are perhaps too fre-' 
quent to be felt withont fatigue or pain: but; on the other 
hand, plays of this caft may be read and read again with pleay 
fure. Are, not modern poets, we mean the fentimental ones, 
in a confpiracy. againft the character of Congreve, while thofe 
whole wit depends on equivoque may have joined. in. the plot? 
But no one has yet acculed Moliere of wanting wit, though 
Congreve has been often accufed of wanting nateral humour, 
without refleting that the genius of each was different, and 
that each was adapted to pleafe different taftes. In defence of 
the Mourning. Bride much might, we think, have -beem faid ; 
and the naturat unaffected: humour of -fome-of the tales mi he 
have drawn forth a little applaule, notwithftandjng fome inde# 
3. licacy. 
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licacy. We-ought to have remarked, from. our author, that 
Congreve is faid to have refided fome time at Portfmouth, to 
be able to draw the character of Ben. from living manners. If 
Dr. Kippis had lived much among feamen, he would have 
found: their element produ@ive.of much. genuine wit; thofe 
converfant with them will {carcely.think Ben too witty. . 

We have been drawn beyond the fpace we allotted for this 
_ part of our work by a little partiality for the works of Con- 
greve; but we muft now turn to. an author of a very different 
kind, the amiable, the fentimental Cowley — another author 
who, perhaps, ee 

.».*,-> More had pleafed us, had he pleafed us lefs,’ 

On this fubje&t our biographer has given. copious extracts from 
various critics, without adding his own fentiments, unlefs, as 
we fufpect, he {peaks in difguife.. Nothing, we ‘think,. but 
parental partiality could lead to the long uninterefting difcuf- 
‘fion, whether Dr. Hurd acted properly or improperly in his fe- 
leGtion of different parts of Cowley. The opinion of fo ‘able. 
a critic would always be interefting, and we fhould read with 
particular pleafure what he has commended, without fuppofing 
for a minute his decifions incontrovertible. Of the metaphyfical. 
poets in general, it is impoffible to add to what Dr. Johnfon has’ 
fo ably, faid ; but, of Cowley in particular, we may obferve, 
that thefe who.can read him without feeling an intereft in his 
foothing melanchely, can have no hearts; thofe who can con- 
tinue to read-him without difguft,.can have no tafte. 

The following. obfervations on Dr. Davenant’s works are 
too valuable to be omitted: they are among the additions of 
the editor : , 

.# Dre Davenant’s * true picture of a modern whig” was car- 
ried.on-in:a, dialogue between Mr. Whiglove.and Mr. Double, 
two under fpur-leathers to the late minifiry. The fame defign 
was afterwards profecuted by him in another work, of which no 
notice has been taken by any of his former biographers. It ap- 
peared in 1710, in two volumes, octavo, and is entitled, «“New 
Dialogues upon the prefent Pofture of Affairs, the Spécies of 
Money, national Debts, public Revenues, Bank and Eaft India 
Compiny, and the Trade now carried on between Frarice and 
Holland. By the author of the Efflay on Ways and Means.” 
‘Fhe nature of this performauce, as well as the circumftasice 
mentioned in the title-page, afcertains itto be Dr. Davenant’s. It 
is evidently a continuation of the true picture of a modern whig. 
Tom Double, metamorphofed into fir Thomas Double, com- 
pofes a part of the dramatis perfone, and the attack upon the 
whig party is purfued. The work is alfo full of thas public 
information by which Davenant’s writings are fo much diftin- 
guifhed. 7 | ) | 
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¢ For the preceding intelligence, and the fubfequent character 
of Dr. Daveniant’s productions, the prefent editor of the Biogra- 

hia is indebted to his ingenious friend, fir John Sinclair, bart. 

who has amply fhewn, by his own valuable performances, that 
no one is better capable of judging upon the fubject. ‘* Davenant, 
fays fir John, is certainly a moft valyable political author; 
and.confidering that the modern fyftem of politicks; founded 
on a fpirit of commerce, on public credit, on paper circulation, 
and on {kill in finance, was then in a manner initsinfancy, he 
undoubtedly was a writer whofe progrefs was more advanced 
than could have been expected at that time. It appears from his 
works, that he had accefs to official information, from which he 
derived many advantages. He feems, however, to have depend- 
ed too much upon political arithmetic, on the ftrength of figures, 
which ought only to be reforted to, when the faé itfelf cannot 
be afcertained, being only a fuccedaneum when better evidence 
cannot be procured, He was unfortunately, alfo, a party-writer, 
and faw every thing in the manner the beft calculated to pro- 
mote the views and purpofes of his political friends at the time. 
Every thing they did was right, whilft every action of their 
enemies was ill-intended and ruinous. He poffeffed a very 
confiderable command of language, and is fometimes too pro- 
lix ; but ‘on the whole there are certainly very few that can rival 
him as a political author.” : 

As we have now given a pretty cdpious account of this vo- 
lame, in many different departments, we truft our readers will 
form a favourable opinion of it. As a colle&tion it is copious, 
accurate, and valuable: as a biographical fyftem, little pro- 
bably can be added to it ; and, as an account of works fome- 
times little known, or often with difficulty procured, it is ufe- 
ful and interefting. When we have faid fo much, the editor 
will allow us torfuggeft, that he has often colle€ted only, when 
we wifh he had fubjoined a compfehenfive view, and given his 
own opinions. He has fometimes done this fo ably, that we 
finifhed every article with regret where it did not occur: fome- 
thing feemed wanting to complete the whole. We hope that 
his fuceeffors, with equal ability, induftry, attention, and eru- 
dition, may enjoy more leifure, and conclude with thofe general 
opinions which will combine the fcattéered rays, and contribute 
to illuminate and difcriminate what is either obfcure or confuf= 
ed.—But, inthe moment of writing, we have received the 
pleafing intelligence that Dr. Kippis has been prevailed on to 
continue in his office, and to proceed in the work. ‘Thofe who 
wifh for accurate refearch, clear difcriminating judgment, and 
extenfive information, will join with us in the wifh, that his 
life and health may be prolonged fo as to enable him to com- 
plete what he has hitherto conduéted with fo much propriety 
and ability. : 
Vor, LXIX. 4ril, 1790. Ee The 
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The Kalifh Revolution; containing Obferwations on Man ana 
Manners. By Durus, King of Kalikang; who was born in 
the Reign of the Emperor Aaguftus, travelled over moft of the 
Globe, a and fill exifts: “80. 6s. Boards. Robinfons. 


WE Know not when we have been in'a greater difficulty 
to form an opinion, and to give an account of a work, 

for on no fyftem can we explain the author’s object and de- 
fign. Durus was born, it is faid in the title, in the reign of 
Auguftus, and fil exifts. When we compare this paflage with 
the unaccountable things related by Durus, our fufpicions 
arife: but let us employ the words of the inimitable Sterne. 

¢ My ancle Toby had bat two things for it; either to fup- 
pofe his brother to be the wandering few, or that his misfor= 
tunes had dtfordered his brains,’ (chap. iil. vol. v.} Now the 
firft cannot be true, for Durus is a Briton; the fon of a Druid ; 
and the fecond it is a little uncharitable; but, if the 
author will hang us on the horns of 2 dilemma, he muft not 
be furprifed at our taking the eafieft pofition. Let us, how- 
ever, attend tothe feries of adventures, 

Our author tells us, as we have already obferved, that he 
was a Briton, ftolen from his native country by a Roman kid- 
happery and he finds, aboard. the Roman galley, the philo- 
fopher Seneca, and fome Britifh damfels, One of them is: 
Liza, a native of Cornwall, whom he afterwards marries, 
and fhe proves as long-lived as himfelf, whether from Druidi- 
cal parentage, or other. caufes, we are not told. The thip 
touched at Cadiz, and-we beg; once for all, that the rea- 
ders of this volume will not be faftidious with refpec&t to ana 
chronifms, and the early ufe of modern names. From Ca- 
diz, in the way to Rome, they were thipwrecked and cafton . 
the Fortunate Iffands, where Liza and Durus are married, ; 
and where they, FORTUNATBLY meet with Liza’s fifter, mar- 
ried to Afdrubal, a Carthaginian merchant. On a cafual 
vit to a neighbouring ifland our hero is blown out to fea, 
and taken up by a Roman galley, which carries him to Rome, 
This a lucky event, for it gives him an opportunity of 
abridging the Roman hiftory from the time of Sejanus to the 
death of Vitellius, This abridgment fills 244 pages, and 
the earlier hiftory of Rome is afterwards added in 22 pages : 
in the whole this happy expedient fills about two thirds of | 
the work. 

In Rome he remained forty years, and.on his return was. 
fhipwrecked on a defart ifland, where, however, he found a 
wife; who died in forty years, and he lived nearly 1528 years 
alone on the ifland, when he was taken up and carried by a. 
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Spanifh cruifer to Buenos Ayres. He marries an Indian wo- 
man, and, with hisewife, is carried from the Andes, in a 
whirlwind, to anifland not defcribed, called Makefang. 
This we fhould have fuppofed was defigned to mean England, 
for we have an obfcure allegorical account of the American 
difpute. While Durus was in Makefang, he hears of a woman 
of extreme old age being carried to the capital of a kingdom on 
the neighbouring continent, who ftill retains fo mach beauty as 
to captivate theking. To Kalikang therefore, the capital of 
Sufa, he proceeds ; and, after various events, a revolution 
happens, in confequence of which the crown is offered to 
him. ‘If we could find any great fimilarity, we fhould fup- 
pofe this part of the ftory alludes to the revolution in France. 
He lives happily with both his wives; and, by his falutary 
laws, makes the Kalikangians happy. But, in Kalikang 
alfo, we find many traces of Englifh conftitution, hiftory, 
and cuftoms; fo that, if the author had any political object 
in view, his mind muft have greatly confufed it. Even the 
religious fyftem of the Dalai Lama is combined with the cuf- 
toms of Kalikang. 

We ought to apologife for giving an outline of a work fo 
abfurd, but it was neceflary to explain a very unaccountable 
title. The language is deformed occafionally by Scotticifms, 
is often incorrect, and inelegant. * It would have been cruel 
to wake her till fhe got out her nap,’ (p..295,) ‘ pretending 
to be of the Prieftley kidney,’ (p. 2z99,) ‘ unable to bear the 
pricking pain of the rod of taxes, began to turn rufty,’ (p. 
316,) * to pinch and {cart her about the vital parts’ (p. 318.) 
‘ I was in the fineft trim for a nap,’ (p. 349.)——Thefe per- 
haps are inftances enough. We fhall extract a {pecimen from 
the graver part, from Durus’ account of his improvements in 
the laws and religion of Kalikang. _ One part of his religi- 
ous reformation was the deftruction of. pluralities and hier- 
archy. 


‘ It was much wondered by fome how the world could ftand 
after the downfal of thefe. grave pillars of the ancient church! 
But, how agreeably were they furprifed, to find that thefe men 
had only clogged the wheels of government ?” 


Let us add another from his moral fyftem. 


‘ In a good life is comprehended, honetty, fobriety, temper- 
ance, chaility, meeknels, and purity of heart. If thefe noble 
virtues abide in us, they will bring health to our bodies.and 
peace to our minds in this world, and endlefs felicity in that 
which is.to. come.. . 

¢ Let me lead you a little farther into the delightful field, and 
fhow you fome of its greatelt beauties on the one fide, with 
certain blemifhes and deformities on the other. 
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‘ Caft your eyes on truth and honefty ; confider them well; 
they wil gain you credit and confidence, and fhed a bright 
Tuftre on all your actions. “But their contraries, falfehood and 
fravid, ‘will expofe you to contempt, blaft your chara@ter, and 
then your intereft finks. 

«Do no injuftice ; for poverty is better than riches ill-got ; 
but wealth derived from fair trade is commendable. 

+ © Do no. injury to thy neighbour, in his goods, his perfon, 
his reputation, his wife, his daughters, or to apy thing thatis 
hiss 
. ‘ Cruth the firft beginnings of avarice, or they will gradually 
gtow upto your ruin, even in your temporal affairs. 

‘ Take care to curb vice of every kind in the bud; for vices 
beret one another, and in the end draw more victins into their 

ale than war itfelf. What havock is made by exceffive drink- 
fig) gluttony, and debauchery! but lay into the other feale, 
fobriety and temperance, and you will fee the bloom of health 
and long life.’ 


Such is Durus! What then muft be our conclafion? That 
as he can add little to our entertainment or to our infrudtion, 
he muit be condemned’ to oblivion; foon to be as if he had 
never been. 


— 
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The Art of Dying Wool, Silk, and Cotton. . Tranflated from the 
French of M. Hellot, M. Macquer, and M. le Pileur @ Apligny. 
4 8v0.. 65., Boards. Baldwin. = . 


fe ad traéts have been publifhed many years, and are now 
firft tranflated for the benefit of the Englifh dyers, who 
were onde greatly excelled by the French, though our artifts, 
at prefent, come very near fo thofe on the continent.” If they 
are excelled in the blacks, it is becaufe of the dearnefs of galls, 
which prevents their being ufed in a proper proportion ; and we 
fufoect it is partly owing to their not expofing the logwood co- 
lowr faffi¢iently to the air before the cloth is immerfed. In our 
review of this work we feel, however, many difficulties. Asit 
now firft appears in Englifh, we ought to examine it at fome 
length; but the chemical theory of dying is greatly improved 
fince ‘the publication of thefe eflays, and the doftrine of colours 
has been more fully explained by Mr. Delaval. If we were, 
therefore, to engage in-the theoretical difquifitions and contetts, 
eurartitle muft be anintereftingly minute, and too extenfive : ‘if, 
in the practical part, we fhould find’ it-difficult to abridge witht 
advantace. We mufl chpvefore oe ourfelves to a very ge 
neral account. 

. The firtt weatife, on the arteof dying wool and woth goods, 
a8 written by’M, ‘Hellot; a French chemift of no inconfiderable 
reputation.. 
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reputation. Yet we find a little referve-in his defcriptions, fome- 
times from delicacy, . fometimes from a more interefted motive; 
which we could have withed him. tohave avoided. “In general, 
however, the proceffes are defcribed with great clearnefs and 
precifion. Wehave particularly attended to what he™ fays* on 
the fubject of blue vats, and have gone through the procefs with 
the book im. our hands ; fo that we can fafely pronounce it to 
be an ‘ufeful acquifition to the artift, and the management of the 
blue vat is the moft intricate part of the dyer’s bufinefs, His ob- 
fervations on dying fearlet feem, on the contrary, too miniite, and’ 
perplexed with refinements, which we have not found par 
ticularly ufeful in the few experiments we have had ocvafion 
to try. 

In the introduétion to the art of dying, M. Hellot mentions 
the primitive colours of the dyers, who are not Newtonians in 
their fyftem. ‘The primitive colours of thefe artifts are the 
blue, red, yellow, fawnor nut colour, and black. From the 
mixture of thefe and their different fhades all the variety is pro- 
duced. The theory of dying is yet uncertain. ‘The founda- 
tion, or rather the fubftance on which the tinging particles are 
depofited, is ufually and neceffarily white; and we think the 
minute particles of the dye muft be tranfparent. The | per- 
manency of the dye depends on the intimate union of nn- 
changeable colours with the animal matter; and, on thefe prin- 
ciples, we may fhortly explain all the effential peculiarities of 
the art. ‘The colour imparted is not neceflarily that of the dye; 
but that which the dye will aflume by the contact.of the au 
thus.a legwood black is at firft reddith,«and the blue vat is 
green; with a greenih fediment..:' ‘The metallic colours, we 
fufpect, are not capable of being ufed as dyes, on account of 
the want of tranfparency of the fmaller particles, or, in other 
words,: from'their being too grofs and not divided with fufficient’ 
minutenefs. We have tried repeatedly the beautiful blue pregi~ 
ditated from iron by the. Pruffian alkali; but could never pro- 
duce any other dye from it byt what imparted a dirty light olive, 
green. That the permanency of the colour muft depend on the 
unchangeable. nature of the particles, or at leaft from the flighs, 
impreffion which the air and light can produce, is fufliciently evi- 
dent; but that it depends alfo im part on fome degree of folu- 
tion of the animal matter, may be not equally-clear.. Weare 
of this opinion from obferving, that all the moft ufeful media. 
for imparting colour are alkali acid, or fome. active neutrals 5 
and, from the obvious neceffity that there is for the tinging fluid 
to penetrate the furface, if the dye is expected to be perma- 
nent., ‘After all,.itis found neceffary to fix the colour, which’ 
is generally effected by fome aftringent, that conftriéts the fur- 
Re 3 face, 
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face, and confines the coloured particles. If this theory be jut, 
it will not be furprifing that the folvents are fo numerous and 
various, for they muft not only carry the tinging mattersin a 
diffolved ftate, but muft have fufficient activity remaining to 
diffolve, the animal or vegetable matter. _ | 

__M. Hellot’s theory differs from this in various circumftances ; 
but we caunot examine the one, or explain at a greater extent 
the other... He defcribes the utenfils at length, the various. pri- 
mitive colours, with their combinations, and the principal dyes 
employed,.. The diftin@ion of true and falfe dyes, with. the 
- different experiments on proof liquors, to. try the permanency 
of the colour, are very valuable ;. but a more extenfively -ufe- 
ful. proof is now known, viz. the dephlogifticated muriatic acid. 
The f{pecimen of the author’s. accuracy, which we fhall extract, 
relates: to,a circumitance we believe not always adverted to, 
the materials of which the cauldron fhould confift to dye fcarlet 
with mof fuccefs. 


..* I took two ells of white Sedan cloth, which I dyed in two 
cauldrons, one of copper, furnifhed with a packthread net, and 
the other of tin.. I weighed the cochineal,. the, compofition, 
and other ingredients, with as.much accuracy as poffible. They 
boiled exactly, the fame time, In fhort, I was fufficiently attentive 
to make the operation the fame in every particular ; that in cafe 
of any perceptible difference it could only be attributed to the 
different materials of the cauldrons. After the firft boiling, 
the two patterns were abfolutely alike, except, that the piece 
done in the tin cauldron was rather more marbled, and not quite 
fo-even as the other ; but this, in all probability, might be occa- 
fioned by their not having been equally cleanfed at the mill. I 
finifhed:each piece in its proper cauldron, and they were both 
6f.them very, beautiful. . Neverthelefs it was very evident, that 
the cloth which had been dyed in the tin was more fiery, and 
the other rather more crimfoned. They might have been ea- 
fily brought.to the fame fhade ; but this was not my object, From 
this experiment, it appears that, with a copper cauldron, the 
quantity of the compofition fhould be increafed; but then the 
cloth grows harfh tothe feel. Thofe who dye in copper, to pre- 
vent this evil, add a little of the turmerick, which is a drug 
only ufed for falfe colours, and therefore prohibited by the 
regulations to dyers in grain, but which gives fearlet that daz- 
zling. fiery colour, fo much the. fafhion at prefent. It is how- 
ever, if you have any fufpicion, eafy to difcover the deception, 
by.cutting the pattern with a pair of feiflars. If it has notur- 
merick the cut edge will.appear white, otherwife it will be yel- 
low. When the clofe texture is equally dyed with the fuperfi- 
cies, let the colour be what it will, they fay the colour cuts; and 
the contrary, when the middle of the texture remains white. 
Legitimate {carlet never cuts, I callit legitimate, and the - 
alfe, 
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falfe,-becaufe that with the addition of the turmerick is more 
liable to fade. But as the tafte for colours is fo variable, as the 
bright fcarlets are at prefent the mode, and as it is neceflary, in 
orderto pleafe the buyer, that it fhould have a yellow caft, it 
were better to authorife the ufe of the turmerick, though a falfe 
colour, than to allow too large a quantity of the “compofition 
by which the ¢loth is injured, being more liable not only to dirt, 
‘but alfo to tear, as the fibres of the wool are rendered brittle by 
the acid.’ 4. 8 

The art of dying filk is written by M. Maequer; and, when 
ve fay this, it will be a fufficient hint tothe chemical reader 
refpecting its general merits. It unites, we beliéve, all the 
accuracy of M. Macquer to his ufual fagacity, though it cannot 
contain the later improvements. “But we muft conféfs that on 
this fubje& we cannot {peak from experience. 

The laft tract is by M. le Pileur D*Apligny, otf the art of 
dying and ftamping cottons, and of dying linen threads. ‘But, 
on thefe fubje&s, if we can truf the information of ‘refpeétable 
artifts, the Englifh manufacturers can furnifii confiderable infor- 
mation to the French chemifts. The improvements. in this 
branch, are numerous and important : we are forry to add, that 
they are concealed with an anxiety, which may be pradent; bat, 
to the {peculative enquirer, is difpleafing. ~ What we ‘have been 
able to learn of thefe procefles Were communicated under the 
promife of profound fecrécy. 

Thefe traéts are tranflated with fufficient atcuracy, and the 
tranflator has added occafionally fome ufeful information ; fince 
to him, we fufpe&, we are indebted for~ the, paflages in Italics 
included between brackets. It would probably have been; more 
pleafing if he had confined them to the margins, Onthe whole, 
we think this an ufeful volume, and we can fafely, recommend it 
to the younger artilts. 





Literary Relics: containing Orginal Letters from King C barles 
Ll. King Fames II. the Queen of Bohemia, Swift, Berkeley, 
Addifon, Steele, Congreve, the Duke of Ormond, and Bifoop 
Rundle. .To which is prefixed, an Inquiry into the Life of 
Dean Swift. By George-Monck Berkeley, Efg.  8v0. 6s, 
Boards. Elliot aad Kay. ) 

Ts private Letters of men diftinguifhed for their rank or 

genius, never fail of meeting with a favourable feception 
from the public. In writings of that kind there feems to be 
acharm, which, independent either of novelty or literary me- 
rit, peculiarly captivates the imagination. Even thé‘noft tri- 
fling circumftances afford pleafure, when related in the form of 

familiar Letters, from perfons of the defcription above mentic n- 
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ed. The editor of thefe Relics, we may prefume, was fufficient- 
ly, acquainted with this principle in human nature, before he 
determined on the publication of the prefent epiftolary collec- 
tion; for it certainly contains nothing which would prove in- 
terefting, were it only the produce of perfons in an ob{cure fitua- 
tion. The Letters from the three crowned heads to the mar- 
quis of |Montrofe: confift of the confidential communications of 
perfonal friendfhip, more than of political intelligences; but, in 
the former of thefe views, they exhibit the charaéter.of the 
feveral perfonages in an amiable light. Thefe Letters were 
copied by a friend of the editor, from the originals ; which, with 
many.,others, we are told, were lately purchafed from the widow 
of .a refpetable-clregyman by the marquis of Graham. 

Thenextferies confifts of Letters from Dean Swift to Varina 
and: Mrs. Whiteway ; ‘with one or two from the Dean, and like- 
wife from ‘Mrs, Whiteway to Mr, Richardfon. ‘The firft Letter 
to Varina is dictated with all the ardor of the moft impatient lo- 
ver. Whenwe have anounced this circumftance we need make no 
apology for the following extract : 


* Madam, impatience/is the moft-infeparable quality of a lo- 
ver, and indeed ,of every perfon who is in purfuit of adefign 
whereon, he conceives his greateft happinefs or mifery to depend. 
It,ts the fame.thing in. war, in courts, and in common bufinefs. 
Every one who hunts after pleafure, or fame, or fortune, is 
fill reftlefs.and uneafy tilhhe has hunted down his game: and 
all this is not only very natural, but fomething reafonabletoo ; 
for a violent defire is litrle better than a diftemper, and there- 
foré' ‘men “ae not’ to blame in looking after acure. I find 
myfelf hugely infeéted with this malady, and am eafily vain 
enough to believe it has fome very good reafons to excule ite 
For indeed, in my» cafe, there are fome circumftances which 
will, admit pardon for more than ordinary difquiets. “That 
deareft objeét upon whick all my profpect of happinefs entirely 
depends, /is in. perpetual danger: to be removed for ever from 
my fight.../Varina’s life is daily wafting; and though one 
juft and. honourable action could furnifh health to her, and 
unfpeakable happinefs to us both, yet fome power that repines. 
at human felicity has that influence to hold her continually doat- 
ing upon her cruelty, and me upon the caufe of it. This ful- 
ly convinces me of what we are told that the miferies of man’s 
life are ali bea‘en out on his own anvil. Why was I fo foolifh 
to put my hopes and fears.into the power or management of 
another? Liberty is doubtlefs the moft valuable blefling of 
life; yet we are fond to fling it away on thofe who haye been 
thefe sopo years ufing us ill, Philofophy advifes to keep our 
defires and prof; e&s of happinefs as much as we Can in our own 
breafts, and independent of anything without. He that fends 
them abroad.is' likely to have as Title quiet as a ee 
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ftock depends upon winds; “and waves, and pirates, or upon the 
words and faith of cheer very whit as Giayeroes and-incon- 
ftant: as the_other. 

‘Iam a villain if I have not been poring this half hour over 
the paper merely for want of fomething to fay to-you;—oris 
it rather that I have fo much to fay to you, that I know not 
where to begin, though at laft its all very likely to be arrant 
repetition ? 

‘ Two ftrangers, a poet and a beggar, went to cuffs yefterday 
in this‘ town, which minded me heartly to curfe both employ~ 
ments. However, I am glad to fée thofe two trades fall out, 
becaufe I always heard they had been ° conftant croniéd 
but what was the beft of all, the poet got the better, ‘and kick- 
ed the gentleman beggar out of doors. This was of great’ com 
fort to me, till I heard the victor himfelf was a moft abominable 
bad rhymer, and as mere a vagabond beggar as the other, which 
is a very great offence to me ;. for flarving is much too honour~, 
able for a blockhead. I read "fome of his verfes printed in, prarfe, 
of my lady Donegall, by ‘which he has_ plainly proved that. 
Fortune has injured him, and that he is dunce nee to, 2 
worth five thoufands pounds a-year. It ig. a pity he has no 
alfo the qualification’ to recommend hiinfelf ta “Your fex. 
dare’engage no ladies would hold ‘him! along in’ ufpence it 
their unkindnefs: one fettlement of feparate maintenance, well 
engrofied, would have more*charms thaw all the’ wit'or paffion 
of a thoufand letters. And Vit maintain it, ‘any man had bet- 
ter havea poor angel tovhis rival ‘than the devil himfelf if he 
was rich.” 


The enamoured author concludes with this paflionate apo. 
ftrophe, , 


¢ Oh Varina, how imaginations leads me sioveid myfelf and 
all my forrows! ’Tis funk, and a‘thoufand graves lie 6pen!—s 
No; madam, I will give you no more of my unhappy: temper, 
though I derive it all from you. 
 .* Farewell, madam; and may love make you a’while forget 
our temper to do me juftice. Only remember; that if you 
itill refule to be mine, you will quickly lofehim that has refoly- 
ed-to die as he has lived, 
All your’, ' 
1° Jon. Swrrr.?” 
The moft numerous clafs of Letters in this volume are thofe 
from the Rev. Dr. George Berkeley, afterwards bithop of 
Cloyne. They are chiefly addreffed to Mr. Thomas*Prior, a 
particular confidant of the author’s, and relate moftly to his 
private affairs; but a few of them are written from abroad, to 
Pope, Arbuthnot, and others, at the time when Dr. Berkeley 
was fecretary. of embafly to the earl-of Peterborough, then 
ambaffador: to the king of Sicily and the other Italian poe 
ne 
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One of.thefe, to. Dr. Arbuthnot, and dated in the year 1717, 
contains a defcription of mount Vefuvits, which the author had 
‘repeatedly vifited. 

The. Letteys::from Mr. Congreve, confifting of forty-three, 
are all to Jofeph Keally, efq. at Dublin, and written in the mot 
familiar ftrain of a long and intimate ftiendfhip. The following 
extract, from a Letter, dated Nov. 30, 1703, gives an account 
of a remarkable hurricane. 


e] think it.a tedious while fince I heard from you; and 


though, to the beft of my remembrance, I anfwered your laft, 


yet 1 write again to put you in mind of your old friends, every 
one of whom has very narrowly efcaped the hurricane on Frida 
night laft, The public papers will be full of particulars. ’Tis 
certain, in the memory of man, never was any thing like it. 
Mok of the tall trees in the Park are blown down; and the 
four trees that ftood diftin& before St. James’s between the Mall 
and the Canal. The garden-wall of the priory, and the Queen’s 
garden there, are both laid flat, Some gia fafh-windows of 
the banqueting-houfe have been torn from the frames, and 
‘blown fo as they have never been found nor heard of. The 
leads of churches have fome of them been rolled up as they 
were before they were laid on; others have been fkimmed clever 
off and tran{ported crofs the ftreet, where they have been laid 
on. other honfes, breaking the roofs. The news out-of the 
country, is equally terrible; the roads being obitru@ed by the 
trees which, lie acrofs. Anwiek, Coventry, and moft of the 
towns that my acquaintance have heard of, are in great meafure 
deftroyed, as Briftol, where they fay achurch was blown down, 
It it endlefs to tell you all.’ Re J 


In another letter he fays : gS ‘he: 

“* Weare af prefent in great grief for the death of Sapho. She 
has left fome feworphans; one of which, if it can live, 1s de- 
figned for you. Nich. Bolton lives at Peckham, fomewhere 
beyond Camberwell,.in a farmer’s houfe, and follows the plough, 
- and reads Homer at the fame timée;.as Baker the aétor and 
paver ufed to pave with his part pin’d upon his fleeve, and hem 
and rehearfe alternately.’ ath 

The five letters from Mr, Addifon, and three from fir Rich- 
ard Steele,-are written to the fame Mr. Keally, with whom like- 
wife they appear to have been intimately connected.. From one 
of Mr Addifon’s letters, we learn that he had fuftaineda great 
lofs, but no circumftances are mentioned. 

_. The letters from the duke of Ormond, three in number, and 
all very fhortgare addreffed to the fame Mr. Keally, whom we 

find to be of Keally Mount, in the county of Kilkenny. 
The volume. concludes with a letter from the right rev, 
Thomas Rundle, lord bifhop of Derry, to Mr. Richanyine- 
| The 
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The fubje& is chiefly an account of the trial of lord Santry, 


‘who, upon an indi&ment, we believe for murder, was found 


guilty by his peers. The circum ftances of the cafe feem to have 
been fuch as greatly palliated the act; the peers recommended 
the prifoner to the royal mercy; and the natiori was auirerfally 
interefted in his obtaining a pardon. 

The letters being the principal part of the prefent volume, 
and that from which its title is taken, we thought proper to 
give an account of them firft; though, according to the order 
of arrangement, the Inquiry into the Life of Dean Swift might 
claim the precedency, as indeed.it does ikewife in importance. 
But we now proceed to the coiheretien of that interefting fub- 
ject. 
: Mr. Berkeley, after making fome pertinent obfervations oni. ithe 
extreme difficulty of afcertaining the true characters of eminent 
men, amidft the praife of fume, and the detraétion of others of 
their contemporaries, affures his readers, that in the prefent 
inquiry his obje€@t has been folely to difcover the truth, and to 


‘do juftice as much as pais to the memory of the celebrated 


Dean of St. Patrick’s. 

The principal Aum which are ftated as affeQing the: chy 
ratter of Swift, are his want of benevolence, his impietyy and 
his treatment of Stella and Vanefla. ‘Fo thefe feveral charges 
Mr. Berkeley makes a. particular reply ; but previoufly enters 
upon 2 tranfient furvey of thofe writers from whofe reports the 
public have formed their ideas of this illuftrious man. His 
biographers, it is obferved, are four in number, namely, Or- 
rery, Hawkefworth, Johnfon, and Sheridan; for as to Dr. 
Delany, and Dean Swift, efq. our author oahiNets them as com- 
ing under the defcription of apologifts, and Mrs. Pilkington 
as ‘a lying goflip.’ 

Lord Orrery, it is well known, had, during the life-time of 
Swift, been one of the moft affiduons of his vifitors, and, if we 
may credit report, of his flatterers likewife. The memoirs, how- 
ever, which he afterwards publithed, of that departed genius, wete 
certainly written ina ftrain of pretended friendthipand admiration, 
but with farcafins and detration very iiconfiftent with either. A 
conduét fo little confiftent with the expectations of the public, na- 
turally excited fome furprife, and has never hitherto’beeh account 
ed for upon any other principle than that of caprice; but the 
fent author has favoured us with an anecdote which explains the 
myftery: He tells us that lord Orrery having one day gained ad- 
miffion to Swift’s library, difcovered a letter of lls own, written 
feveral years before, lying full unopened; and on which Swift had 
written, ‘ This will keep cold.’ Our author informs us that this 
anecdote was communicated to him by the rev. Dr. Berkeley, 


prebendary 
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prebendary of Canterbury, and fon of the late bithop of Cloyne, 
Were any additional authority neceflary to procure it credit, he 
could add, that the ftory was alfo related to him by. the late 
archbifhop of Tuam, who thought, as he does, ¢ that it fully 
accounts for the malignity that dictated, and the treachery that 
blackens, every page of lord Orrery’s publication.’ 

Mr. Berkeley, after concluding his curfory remarks on Swift’s 
biographers, among whom he confiders Mr, Sheridan as the au- 
thor of the beft authenticated information, proceeds to enquire 
with’ what degree of jultice the dean has been charged with 
mifanthropy. In treating of this charge, which has been 
generally’ founded on Swift’s account of the Yahoos, our author 
is at pains to combat the opinion that the dignity of human n2- 
ture, is violated i in that produétion. 


¢ The writers on this fubje& (he fubjoins) feem to have in- 
volved themfelves.in an error by not diflinguifhing between 
the terms natural and acquired. That human nature 1s, by the 
foe of virtue, capable of acquiring great dignity, is what 
moft readily.admit; but'the dignity of an individual, thus ac- 
quired by himfelf, cannot be faid to be the dignity of the f pecics. 
No man’ who fees tivo mares at Aftley’s dancing a minuet will 
affirm that dancing is common to the whole fpecies or, becaufe 
fome men are born with a power of erecting their ears, that 
therefore it.isa power‘common to'the whole race. But admit- 
ting that the fame dignity exifled any where but in the imagi- 
nations of thofe whodeclaim about it, the Hiflory of the Yahoos 
can by no means be confidered as offering any infult to our na- 
ture. It only paints mankind in that ftate to which habits of 
vice: muft neceflarily fink them, And it is furely no very 
reprehentible’ part of Swift’s charaéter, that, being by profet- 
fion a teacher of morals, he fhould paint: the deformity of vice 
in. colours the moft glaring, and ia fituations the mott difguff- 
.', It therefore! remains with the public to determine, how’ 
far he is. culpable who attempts to correét by fatire thofe who ar 
invulnerable to reproof, and deaf to perfuafion ; and how far 
2 wiih to make mankind better, and confequently happier, is a 
proof of mifanthropy.’ 


Mr. Berkeley contends that the benevolent difpofition of 
Swift is fufficiently apparent from numerous inftances of his: cha- 
rity, and from the fympathy which he is known to have enter- 
tained for thofe in diltrefs ; he confiders this charges therefore, as 
totally deflitute of any real foundation. . 

The next charge is that of impiety, which has been inferred: 
from the tendeftcy faid to be obfervable in the Tale of a Tub, 
and from ihe ftories of dearly beloved Roger, and the race ec- 
clefiaitic mentioned by lord ‘Orrery. With refpeét to the two’ 
latter, Mr, Berkeley obferves, that as they were fuffered to fleep’ 
amidit 
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amidf the virulence of faction and the frenzy. of party, it is 
more’ than probable that, if true of any one, they were not fo 
of Swift; but were adopted only by the indifcriminating male- 
volence of the dean’s noble biographer. 

We come now to the author’s obfervations relative to the 
Tale ofa Tub. Johnfon has faid of this production, that it is 
certainly of dangerous example : but Mr. Berkeley declares him- 
felf unable to difcern the danger. 


¢ The Tale of a Tub, fays he, holds ‘up to ridicule faperti: 
tious and fanatical abfurdities, which, having no weak tide of 
common fenfe, defy argument, and are unaflailable by learning: 
but the effentials of religion are never attacked ; and that chufch, 
for which Johnfon entertained the higheft veneration, is ever 
where treated with the re/pect which is due te the glory of the 
Reformation. If, in the book, a flight of fancy now and then 
occurs which a ferious mind would with away, before Swift be 
convicted of impiety, the following circumftances ought to be 
inpartially weighed. 

‘ In the ff place, the Tale of a Tub was the work of a very 
young man; ect although the rule of Hotace, Nozumi prematur 
in annum, was obferved, it {till made its appearance at an earl 
period of the author’s life. To fay, that he whofe’ youth ts 

not totally exempt from levity will be difgraced by an old age 

of blafphemy, is perhaps not pertecily confiftent with that firft 
of human virtues, charity. But of that virtue the perfecutors 
of Swift feem to have had little or no idea Secovd'y; Tmain- 
tain, that in the work before us there is nova fingle paflage whith 
implies a difbelief of revelation,’ 


Our author farther remarks, in refpect to the oe of i iMpi-, 


ety, that Swift, very early in life, conceived.a violent, difgua 
at hypocrify. 


¢ Tothe horror he eatontadd of this vice-(he proceeds) muft 
be attributed. the cautious manner in which’ he concealed that 
fenfe of religion which feems to have been eatly impreffed on’ 
his mind, © For what but a fenfe of religion, and a mott refined’ 
one too, could have withheld him from entering into orders tilt 
he had firft obtained the refufal of fome poit, by means Of 
which he could obtain to himfelf the bleflings refulting from 
independence ? ‘To what but a fenfe of religion can we attri- 
bute the unequalled attention and decency with which he dif- 
charged his duty as dean of St. Patrick’s ? —for I believe no 
man 1s fool enough to charge Swift with being a flave to appear- 
ances. L.affly, It is a certain fact, that whilft the power of 
fpeech remained, thedean continued conftant in the performance 
of his private devotions ;/and in proportion as his memory’ 
failed, they were gradually fhortened, till at laft he could on- 
ly repeat the Lord’s prayer. Yhat, however, he continued to 
do till the power of urterance for ever ceafed. This information 
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Thad fromthe fevant who attended him. Now, an addrefs to 
Heaven by one whole reafon was on the wane, mutt have arifen 
from Aabit, Hypocrify cannot be fuppofed to have influenced 
him, who was unmindful of the paft, unconfcious of. the pre- 
fent, and indifferent to the future,’ 


Mr. Berkeley afterwards proceeds to the confideration of 
Swift’s treatment of Stella‘and Vanefla. This is perhaps the 
moft objeftionable part in the. dean’s moral condu&; yet, if 
allowance be made for the particular. circumftances of his fitua- 
tion, it is doubtful whether he.was not, through all the intrica- 
cies of this.ftrange embarrafiment, more an object of compafiion 
than. cenfure...An abridgement of our author’s arguments on 
this fubjeét, would not do jaftice te the force with which he 
urges them ; and we {hall therefore onlv inform our readers who 
Stella really’ was; a point refpeéting which all the biographers 
of Swift have been mifinformed. Mr. Berkeley tells us that he 
received the following account lately in a letter from Mrs. Hearn, 
niece to the celebrated Mrs. Johnfon, and who now refides at 
Brighton near Alresford, Hants,with her daughter Mrs.Harrifon, 
the wife of a moft refpectable clergyman. 


¢ Mrs..Efther johnfon, better known by the name of Stella, 
was. born at.Richmond, in Surry, on the 13th of March, 1681, 
Her father was a merchant, and the younger brother of a good 
family in Nottiaghamfhire. He died young, and left his widow 
with three children, a fon and two daughters. Whilf Mrs. 
peneion lived at Richmond, fhe had the happinefs of becoming 
rit acquainted with lady Gifford, the fifter of fir William 
Temple. The uncommon endowments, both of body and mind, 
which Mrs. Johnfon certainly poffeffed in an high degree, foon 
gainsd’her not only the efteem but the warm friendfhip of that 
excellent lady ; friendthip which lafted till death. As they fel- 
dom were apart, and lady Giiford lived much with her brother 
fir William,-it was through her that Mrs. Johnfon and her two 
daughters (her fon dying young) were brought to the knowledge 
and friendfhip of fir William Temple and his lady; who dif- 
covering fo many excelleneies, and fuch fine parts in the /i#tle 
Hetty, as fhe was always called in the Temple famity, fo far 
took upon themfelves the care of her education as to bring her 
up with their own niece, the late Mrs. Temple of Moor Park, by 
Farnham ; a moft acceptable piece of kindnefs and friendthip 
this to the mother, whote little fortune had been greatly injured 
by the South Sea bubbles. And here it wasthat Dr, Swift firit 
became acquainted with Stella, and commenced that attachment 
which terminated in their marriage. . The caufe why that mar- 
riage was not owned to the world has never been thoroughly ex- 
plained. It is the opinion, however, of her own family, that 
their finances not being equal to the flylein which the dean with- 
ed to move as a married man, could bethe only one; Stella’s 
ewn fortune being only 15001, one thoufand of which, asa 
farther 
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farther mark of friendthip, was left het by fir William Temple. 
himfelf. ~ It was Drs Swift’s wifh:at laft to have owned his mar 
riage ; but finding herfelfdeclining very fait, Stelladid not choofe 
toalter her mode of life, and befides fully intended coming over 
to England to her mother,” 


Our author next examines two additional charges againft the 
charaéter of Swift, publifhed in a note in Mr. Nichol’s edition of 
the Tatler, No. 188. One of thefe impeaches the dean’s in- 
tegrity, and the other accufes him of no lefs a crime that a rape. 
But the former, which is merely of a -venial nature, feems to 
reft upon a very weak foundation ; and the latter, we think, our 
author has difproved, by the moft convincing and irrefragable 
arguments *. | 

On the whole, the author of this Inquiry difcovers much in- 
genuity ; and he has greatly extenuated, if not entirely repelled, 
all the charges brought againft the celebrated dean of St. Pa- | 
trick’s; whofe character, from envy and malevolence, has been 
treated with an uncharitable feverity, little indulgent to the ec- 
centricities of genius, or the weaknefs of human nature. 





Elements of Chemiftry, in a news Syftematic Order, containing all 
the modern Difcoveries. Illuftrated with thirteen Copper-plates. 
“By Mr. Lawoifier. Tranflated from the French, by Robert 
Kerr, F.R. and 4. S8.E. 8v0. 105. Boards. Robinfons- 


WEEN we took up M. Lavoifier’s new fyftem as a foreign 


work, it was chiefly in an hiftorical view, to point out 
the additions made to the ftock of chemical knowledge, the 
real progrefs both of the fcience and of the opinions of the au- 
thor. This was chiefly the fubje& of our article in the LX VIIth 
volume of our Journal, p. 5313 and we delayed a more par- 
ticular account of this volume, till the tranflation, which we 
knew was propofed, had appeared. We fhall again refume 
our account and purfue ita little more regularly, though-we 
muft. premife that the tranflation, executed with great hafte, 
is not quite fo perfect as we could have wifhed tt to have been. 
Mr. Kerr’s knowledge of the fubje& has prevented him, we 
believe, from falling into any very confiderable miftakes ; and 
it would be unfair to examine too rigoroufly a large volume 
began and finifhed in little more than fix weeks. 

M. Lavoifier tells us in his preface, that he undertook only 
an explanation of the new nomenclature, but that he wrote 
infenfibly Elements of Chemiftry. It.is undoubtedly true, 
that ‘ we think through the medium of words,” and it is equal. 


ra = 





* Lhe only foundation on which it refted has, fince the publication of, 
this werk, been found to be no more than popular sumour, without the 
leaft geal fupport. 
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ly tru¢ that the change of language fuggefts new experiments 
to fapport the change, and adds new facts to thofe already 
known. ‘This good effect has been undoubtedly derived from 
the new nomenclature, and other advantages we have had oc- 
cafion to point out as they occurred; advantages, however, 
everbalanced by the harfhnefs of the terms, the error of fome 
of the fundamental parts of the fyftem, and the too near .re- 
femblance in the name of. eflentially different fubftances.. In 
the analytical progrefs we proceed from what is known to in- 
veftigate what is unknown ; and in this fyftem our author af- 
fumes ‘the fimpleft forms of bodies, examines, compares them, 
and traces their effects in combination. He does not aflume 
elements, for the hypothefes relating to thefe are gratuitous 
and varied: indeed what were ufually called elements, are now - 
found. to admit of being decompounded. Perhaps they were, 
as our author contends, the children of the elder philofophers, 
who formed fyitems without an accurate examination of na- 
ture: atileaft it is evident that the four elements were infuf- 
ficient.in a chemical fyflem, and that falt, fulphur, mercury, 
and fome.others muft be added. They are of no fervice at 
prefent, but to give the.air of fyfiem, of {cientific exainefs, 
and may. perhaps be difcarded from chemiftry as the ultimately 
folid,,impenetrable, unchangeable particles of matter may. be 
rejected from the fyiiems of philofophy. 

Qur author with more. propriety confiders bodies in their 
more fimple forms as the different objects of his enquiries, and 
traces them in their compofitions and in their decompofitions ; 
but we think he errs in not taking the moft obvious forms as 
well as the moft fimple bodies. Concrete bodies octur to us 
in every flep, but we have only one example of gaffes, atmo- 

heric air, which appears to be a body fo fimple and uncom- 
pounded, that the learner who firft begins the ftudy, may be 
difgufted by hearing of itsingredients, and of the union) of 
airs of different natures, The only apology is what we have 
already mentioned, that M. Lavoifier purpofed to write only 
an efflay on the new nomenciature; but if a purely natural 
and analytical fyftem of chemiftry was to be attempted, ‘we 
would recommend for the firft obje& of confideration, the 
doétrine of fermentation. By purfuing this fubjeét-in all its 
varicties, there would be an opportunity of giving general ideas 
of moft of the different fubRances in nature, with fo many of 
their Properties that the fludent may be led to the more full 
examination of their different forms, when they occur natural- 
ly in the carth, or are produced artificially in various pro- 
Ceffes.. 

"Our author begins with the matter of heat, (the caloric) 
which we have reafon to fuppofe one of the fimpleit bodies, 
whether 
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whether-it aéts as a diffolvent, Iefening the diftance between. 
the particles of matter, by being interpoled, or, which is more 
probable, increafing the repulfive powers by its influence on 
the.intervening’ medium. M.,Lavoifier, leans to the former 
fuppofition, but‘he thinks that it: is nneceflary ta ‘decide! 
fince’'the term may be! ufed: abftra&tedly.- ‘On the union ‘of 
heat, however, ‘the’ gazeotls fofm depends; and from théfe 
difcoveries of ‘differenc'airs, the improvements Of médérn che~ 
miftry, ‘as ‘we have formerly explained, ate in a great’ deptee 
derived.” “The various fabjects’ of the firft part of ‘this work 
we have already pointed out,’ and it is only neceffary-to add, 
that they are conftantly accompanied by tables of the different 
combitations.. Many of thefe-are poffible ones only,. and of 
thofe which have been prepared we know few properties, 
and are lefs ac uainted. with their ufe. Yet, in this flore, va- 
rious ufeful remedies may perhaps be’ found: “numerous ‘fub- 
ftances fubfervient to manopfattires, to the comfort conveni- 
encies, and neceflaries of life. One citcumftance we kriow ‘alt 
zeady : if, as is, contended, the aerated barytes ‘exifty in “ally 
large itrata without metallic mixtures, water may be preferved 
at fea for any time or in any climate, and rendered whole fome 
and agreeable again in the edfieft Way. 

. In the fecond part we find tables of the’ combination OF ‘all 
the acids with falifiable bafes, as well as fhort obfervations on 
the hiftory and general properties ofeach body. Our avthdr’s 
introductory obfervations on the table. of fimple fubfante’s we 
fhall tranfcribe : 


_, © The principal, objeat of chemical experiments is to deco 
pofe natural bodies, fo as feparately to examine the different 
fubftances which enter into their compofition. By confulting 
chemical fyftems, it will be found that this fcience of chemiica 
analyfis has made rapid progrefs in our own times. Formerly 
diland falt were confidered as elements of bodics, whereas ‘later 
obfervation and experiment have fliown that all falts, inftead of 
bein'y fimple; are compofed of an ‘acid united to a bafe. : The 
bounds of analy/fis have been greatly enlarged by modern. dife 
coveries ; the.acids are fhown to be compofed: of :Oxygeb,. as an 
acidifying principle.common to all, united in each to a particur 
lar bafe. I have proved what Mr. Hafflenfratz had before ad- 
vaneed, that thefe radicals of, the acids are not alf fimple ele. 
ents, many of them being, alike the oily rinciple, compofed 
of hydrogen and’ chareoal. -Even the bates of neutral fales 
‘have been proved by Mr. Berthollet, to be compounds, ‘as he 
‘has thown® that ainmoniac is 'compofed of” azoty ‘and bydro- 


a8 Thos, as cchemiftry advanced towards perfee¥ion, by divis 
ding and fubdividing, it is impoffible to fay. whére-it ig to end; 
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and thefe things We at prefent fuppofe fimple may foot be found 
juite otherwife. ‘All we dare venture to affirii of any fubitance 
is, that it-muft be confidered as fimple in the prefent ftate of 
our knowledge, and fo far as chemical analyfis.has hitherto 
been-able' to fhow. We. may even prefume that the earths 
mutt foon ceafe to be. confidered as fimple bodies ; they are the 
only bodies of the falifiable clafs which have no tendency to 
unite. with oxygen; and 1 am much inclined to believe that 
this proceeds. Aa their being already faturated with that ele- 
ment, If fo, they will fall to be confideréd as compounds 
eonfifting of fimple fubftances, perhaps metallic, oxydated to 
a certain degree. This is only hazarded as a conjecture; and 
T truft the readeér will take care not to confound what 1 have 
related astruths, fixed on the firm bafis of obfervation and ex- 
periment, with mere hypothetical conjectures.’ 

This profpe& is vat, magnificent, and interefting: to find 
bodies effentially the fame, differing only in form, and thefe 
forms permanent as well as eminently ufeful, muft at once fill 
the mind with the moft awful idea of the Creator’s power, and 
the moft fenfible one of his kindnefs: it will be 4 fchdol of 
theology, whofe perfuafive eloquence cannot be equalled. 
The fixed alkalis are not among the fimple bodies, becaufe 
our author thinks they are compounds, though their compo- 
fition has not yet been clearly proved. It has been fuppofed 
that they confft of earth,, perhaps magnefia, combined with 
azote or mephitis. r | 
- In the tables of the diferent combinations, M.. Lavoifier be- 
gins with the various bafes and radicals, after ‘which ‘he pro- 
ceeds to the gaffes, and to the oxyds Which aré ‘fidt metallic, 
as fulphur, phofphord’s, “atid ‘tharcdal, and concludes this 
‘part of his fubje& with obfervations on the muriatic, flvoric, 
and boracic radicals, which are, howeVer, unknown; and the 
combinations of metals with each other: it has not. yet been 
found practicable to deprive thefe radicals of their oxygen ; 
and no table of the mutual combinations of metals is attempt- 
éd. . ! ! : 
uw. M. Lavoifier proceeds:to the acids, and treats firft of the 
combination of azote in the ftate of nitrous acid, or in that of 
the dephiopifticated nitrous acid, whichis ftyléd the nitric. 
"Thecotibinations of falphureous and fulphurie acids follow ; 
ext the acid ‘of phofphérus, of chatcoal, ‘of fea-falt in its 
‘different ftates, the nitro-muriatic acid, commonly ‘called aqua 
regia, the fluoric,, the boracic, the arfenical, the molybdic, 
tungftenic, the tartaric, the malic (acid of apples), the citric, 
the pyro-liguons, pyro-tartarous, and pyro-mucous.acids (viz. 
thofe obtained by diftillation. from wood,.tartar,. fugar, or | 
mucilages, which are generally empyreumatic), the oxalic ~_ 
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the acetous and acetic acids, the faccinic, benzoic, camphoric, 
gallic, Ja&tic (of milk),-faccho laétic (or the acid contained in 
the fagar produced from whey), the bombic (of filkworms), 
formed feemingly in the ftate of chryfalis, and emitted at the 
moment of its transformation to a butterfly), febacic, the li- 
thic (which M. Lavoifier thinks to be an acidulous neutral, 
and really, as we formerly contended, a phofphat of lime with 
an excefs of acid), and the pruffic. Of each fubject he gives 
fome ‘fhort hiftorical account, with the procefs by which each 
is procured, Little elfe is added except the table of names, 


according to the new fomenclaturé, contrafted with the old 
names. . 


The third part ‘contains the ifftruments and operations of 
chemiftry’: the remarks*and the defcriptions of the different 
proceffes are very clear and inftructive. Our author’s obfer- 
vations on the operations with gaffes, and on comboftions, are 
truly valuable. The corrections relating to the degree of the 


thermometer, a circumftance not always attended to, we fhall 
tranfcribe : 


“In afcertaining the weight of gaffes, befides reducing them 
toa mean of barometrical preffure, as directed in the preceding 
fe&tion, we muit ikewife reduce them to a flandard thermome- 
trical temperature ; becaufe, ‘all elaftic fluids being expanded 
by heat, and conden(ed by cold, their weight in any determinate 
volume, is thereby hable to confiderable akterations, As the 
temperature of 10° (54.5°) is a medium between the heat of 
fummer, and the cold of winter, being the temperature of fub- 
terraneous places, and. that which is moft eafily approached to 
at all feafons, I have chofen that degree as a mean.to which I re- 
duce air or gas in this fpecies of caculation. f 

¢°Mr. de Luc found that atmofpheric air was inicreafed 7$, 
part of its bulk, by each degree of a mercurial thermometer, divi- 
‘ded into’81 degrees, between the freezing dnd boiling points 5 
this gives +, part for each degree of Redumiii’s thermometer, 
which is divided"into 80 degrees between thefe two points. 
‘Theiexperiiments: of Mr. Monge feem to take this dilatation 
lefs for:hydrogen gas, which he thinks %s only dilated yise 
We havenot any exactexperiments hitherto publithed refpecting 
the ratio of dilatation of the other gaffes; bus, from the triaks 
which have been. made, their dilatation {Cems to differ little 
from that, of atmofpheric. air. Hence I mayntake for granted, 
till farther experiments give us better information upon this 
fubje&, that atmofpherical air is. dilated .4, part, an hydro- 
yen gas 74. part-for each dépree’of the thermometer ; but, as 
‘there is: Till ¢réat ‘uncertainty upon this ‘point, we ought al- 
‘ways to Opbrate'in a temperature as Hear a8 pofhible to the ftand- 
ard 6f10°} (s4:5°) by this teans any errors in correcting the 
. Weirht or volime'of gaffes by redacing'thétn to thé comrtion ftand- 
‘rd, will become of little moment, 
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¢ The calculation for this correction, 1 is.extremely eafy:.. Di- 
Vide the obferved volume of air by 210, and multiply the quo- 
tient by the degrees of temperaturé above or below 10° (54, 5°)+ 
This correétion is negative when the actual temperature 18 cheve 
the ftandard; and'potitive when below,’ 


The Appendix. contains different tables, feemingly calcu- 
lated with great accuracy, and which are of confiderable value 
and importance to the chemift and philofopher. 
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Supplement to the Elements of Natural Hips and of f Chibi, of 
M. De'Fourcroy. 8v0. 75.6d. Boards. Robinfons. 


Wwe M,. Fourcroy publifhed'.a third: edition of the 
‘ Elements’ foon,after the appearance of the fecond, he 
with.great difintereftednefs committed to M. Adet the care 
of. colleéting ,the additions and correétions, that they might 
-be reprinted, in,a feparate, form... This, was more neceflary, 
as M..Fourcroy.had more carefully, accommodated his theory 
to that of M. Lavoifier, and his language to the new.nomen- 
clature.... My Adet is. faid. to, have performed-his, tafk ,with 
great: propriety and accuracy., About the fame time, Mr. 
Nicholfon, the tranflator of the former volumes, had progeeded 
dn his comparifon of the two editions with:the fame defign be- 
fore he had feen.M. Adet’s work:,. Fhe plan which he adopt- 
ed was to omit.whatever related te the new nomenclature, 
yexcept the tables,for the purpofes of references; and ‘he thought 
with propriety, ;that as the theory. of Stahl? was the mott ‘ge- 
| Merally adopted by Englith chemitts, it was better to have the 
‘new fyitem-in the: form of notes than incorporated with the 
work ; they were, therefore, better fitted for the Sdpplement 
than for'a ‘new tfanflation, ~~” 
“Teds impoffible, and if it were eafy, would be dnipesseting, 
‘to follow thefe alterations and changes with regularity; efpe- 
‘cially as the pages to which they refer will not be befare’many 
of our readers. . We fhall, therefgre,|\felect.a paflage-or:two 
which may facilitate our future progre{fs.. The firft which we 
chaye marked for this purpofe, is. the defcription of mephitis ; 
or, in. the language: of the new nomenclature, azotic gas. We 
have called it, allowing always that the term was not perfectly 
accurate,inflammable air. The third feétion of the fixth 
-chaptér deferibes it'in the following words: 


“s From all the foregoing details it follows, . ‘that atmofpheric 
air is compofed'¢ of two gales, or elaftic fluids; the one, which 
‘maintains cofbuition | and refpivation ; ; and the other, which 
‘cannot ferve in’ the production of either of thefe phenomena. 
‘The firlt, which is called vital air, is in, the proportion of 0,27 
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or 0,28; the other amounts to’ 6,73,°or 0,72. We have 
ob‘erved that the’ former is Compofed of caloric and oxigene ; 
the fecond is likewife, as all gafeous bodies are, a compound of 
calorie and’ of a bafe’capable of becoming folid.. This. elaftic 
fluid; which forms niore than two thirds of the air of the at- 
mofphere, was at firft called mephitis by Mr. Lavoifier, be- 
caufe it ‘extinguifhes bod’es in combuftion, and deftroys animal 
life ; but as .all the gafes, except vital and! atmofpherical air, 
are equally noxious, and as the name of ‘mephitis is a general 
expreffion which belongs to them all alike, and has always been 
given to elaftic fluids, which are not refpirable, we have adopt- 
ed the name of azotic gas for this deritorm fluid’; and this-de- 
nomination has permitted us to give the name azote, or the fub- 
itantive, to the bafe of this gas,, which, 1 ke that of vital air, 
or oxigene, becomes fixed by combining with various fubftan- 
ces. . To give in this place fome information refpecting the na- 
ture of this azotic gas, we fhall defcribe fome of it$ properties. 
It is fomewhat lighter than atmofpheric air, and odccupies' the 
upper part of rooms in which the air is altered ‘by refpiration 
and cambuftion. ‘Though it is very” noxious to animals in its 
ftate of elaftic fluidity, yet “its bafe, or azotej'jsone of the 
component parts of their bodies, from which it is’ obtained in 
very great quantities. © [tis one of ithe conttituent! parts of vo- 
latile alkali; or ammoniac, and of the nitric acid..: It appears to 
be abforbed-by-vegetables, and,perhaps even by.animals, . It is 
likewife very probable that it:forms ene of the’principles of all 
the alkalis, and that ic may be.confidered as the true alkaligene, 
oppofed:.to.the bafe of vital air, which, as we have obferved, 
is oxigene. The atmofphere would be then, according to thefe 
confiderations, an immenfe refervoir of the acidifying’ and 
alkalifying principles, without being itfelf either acid or alka- 
line, Be oe ) OOS 


The following. obfervations are of a more general ‘nature, 
and too judicious not to claim attention, at atime when every 
vifionary.js attentively -liftened to ; ) 


¢¢ Tron which poffefles.the:magnetie property, or the artificial 
magnet, ‘has been reckoned among. thofle bodies;which produce 
very fingular effects upon the animal ceconomy. When applied 
to the fkin, according to feveral modern authors, it mitigates 
pain, diminifhes convulfions, excites rednefs, {weat, and often 
a {mall eruption: it is. likewife capable of rendéring~epileptic 
attacks lefs frequent. It has even been affirmed, that, when 
left in water for twelve hours, it communicates a purgative pro- 
perty to that fluid. All the affertions, which are. faid to be 
founded on facts, fufficiently announce to.enlightened philofo- 
phers the great difficulty which attends phyfical refearches into 
the animal fyfiem, The. abfolutely inefficacy of .a body, ren- 
dered magnetical or armed: with the magnetical power, upon 
other ‘bodies whith are not ‘fufceptible of receiving the fame 
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power, truly excludes the influence of. magnetifm upon the 
animal ceconomy,: thofe phyficians who attribute fuch evident 
and ftriking effects, and confequently fuch energetic medicinal 
properties to the magnet, have been feduced and deceived by 
changes more or lefs fenfible, which have taken place at the 
time of the application of the maghet, and were.owing to the 
proper forces of the individuals, and. the happy efforts of na- 
ture. Thisopinion is fo much the better founded, as it is more 
efpecially in the ceflation or tranfpolition of local pains or con- 
vulfions, that, nature exhibits the greatelt inconflancy and irre- 
gularity to. obfervers ; and that itis pasticularly from fymptoms, 
more or lefs apalogous to thefe that the pretended medicinal 
properties of the loadftone have been inferred,’? 


The following remarks on the acid of benzoin are probably 
new : 9 


‘Since thefe experiments were made by Scheele, Mr. Lich, 
tenfiein has publithed, in Gérmany, Obfervations on the Ben- 
zoic Acid, in which he affures us that fublimation affords more 
of this acid than the procefs with limewaters; but I think, with 
‘Scheele and Mr. De Morveau, that this cannot be underftood 
but of the purified falt.’ | 


« Air dots not appear to have any aétion upon this acid ; for, 
after having been preferved 20 years in a-glafs veflel, it was 
very pure, and had laft nothing of its weight ; its fmell is diffipa+ 
ted, butit:recovers it again by heat. 

‘ The. benzoic acid is but fparingly foluble in cold water ; 
from-the experiments of Mefirs. Wenzel and Lichtenfiein, it 
appears that 480 grains.of ,cold water diffolve no more than one 
grainy, and that the fame quantity of boiling water can diffolve . 
20 graus of which 19 feparate by.cooling. Bergman affirms 
that boiling water can take up ~+ of its weight, i that at the 
mean. temperature in diflolves fcarcely —3,. ) 

‘ The,benzotc acid unites to all the earthy and alkaline bafes, 
and forms with them the benzoates of alumine, of barytes, of 
magnefia, of lime, of potath, of foda, and of ammoniac ; the 
characteriftic properties of thefe feveral combinations are not 

known, nor the various attractions of this acid for the bafes. 
Mr. Lichtenftein affirms that it prefers the fixed alkalis, and 
even ammoniac,, to the aluminous, magnefian and calcareous 
earths: but.more, numerous experiments are required to, deter- 
mine exadily the order of thefe attractions, more efpecially ag 
Bergman arranges them differently : according to him, , lime fe- 
parates the alkaline bafes, and barytes feparates lime ; it.difen- 
gages the carbonic acid from all thefe bafes.’ 


* But the new: parts of this volamé do not confift'in flight 
corrections and additions ; man ‘chapters of the work are re- 
written, and contain a very accutate comprehenfive view of 
the different, amprovements,. Among thefe we may tee 
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the accounts of the metallic, empyreumatic, and vegetable 
acids, animal fubftances, and the comparifon between yeget-- 
ables and animals, Impartiality obliges us to add, that from 
fome additional works, M. Fourcroy fuppofes the ftone in the 
bladder toconfikt of a peculiar acid diftin& from the phofphoric. 

We cannot follow our author particularly with advantage, 
as the fubjeéts we have faid are frequently detached and un- 
conneéted: befides that, in our progrefiive volumes we have 
already fketched many of the outlines. On the whole, it is a 
valuable addition to the Englith chemiftry, and the author 
deferves our gratitude for his attempt, as well as for the accu- 
rate manner in which he has executed it. 
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Effays on the Nature and Principles of ‘Tafte. By the Rev, 
Archibald Alhfon, LL. B. F. R. 8, (Concluded, from p. 247+) 


‘T= fource of the beauty and fublimity of the material 
world, Mr, Alifon thinks, is owing to.the objects being 
figns or expreflions of qualities, capable of producing emotion; 
and the qualities of matter are difcovered by the fenfes of 
hearing and feeing. The objects of the firft are founds, either 
fimple or compound; of the fecond colours, forms and motions. 
The obfervations on founds, and the influence derived from their 
aflociation, are accurate, as well as explained with fkill. 


“ Did you never obferve (fays Mr. Gray ina letter to a 
friend) while rocking winds are piping loud, that paufe, as the 
guftis recollecting itfelf, and rifing upon the ear ina fhrill and 
plaintive note, like the fwell of an Aolian harp, Tf do affure 
you there is nothing in the world fo like the voice of a {pirit.”” 
Such a found in itfelf is inconfiderable, and refembles many 
others which are very far from being fublime; but as the fore- 
runner of the ftorm, and the fign of all the imagery we connect 
with it, it is fublime in a very great degree, There is in the 
fame manner faid to be a low rumbling noife preceding an earth- 
quake, in itfelf very inconfiderable, and generally likened to 
fome very contemptible founds; yet in fuch a fituation, and 
with all the images of danzér and horror to ‘whith it leads, I 

ueftion whether there is another found ‘fo dreadfully  fublime. 
The foft and placid tone of the human voice is‘futely not fub- 
lime; yet in the following paflage, which of the-great images 
that precede it, is fo powerfully fo? It is a paffage from the 
firft book of Kings, in which the Deity is deferibed as appearing 
to the prophet Elijah, * And he faid, go forth, and ftand up- 
onthe mount before the Lord. And behold, the.Lord pafled 
by, and a.yreat and ftrong wind rent the mountains, -and brake 
in, pieces the rocks before the Lord; but. the Lord was»not ia 
the wind: and after the wind an earthquake ; but the Lord was 
not in the earthquake: and after the earthquake a fire; bur the 
Lord was not in the fire;-and after the fire a ftill {mall voice. 
Ff 4 . And 
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And it wis fo, when Elijah heard? it; that he: wripped his bles 
in his mantle,” 


AI this is eetlen: i metal . 


‘ There is fcarcely in nature.a more trifling fourid than the buzz 
of flies, yet 1 believe there isno man of common tatte, who, in 
the deep filence of a fummer’s noon, has hot found fomething 
firikingly fublime in this inconftderable found. ‘The falling of 
a drop of water, produces in general a very infignificant and un- 
exprefliye found ; yet fometimes in vaults, and in large cathedrals, 
a fingle diop is heard‘to fall at intervals, from the roof, than 
which, I know notif there isa fingle found more firikingly fub- 
lime. One can fearcely mention a found lefs productive of the 
fublime, than the found of a hammer. How powerfully, how- 
ever, 19,.the following defcription has Shakefpear made thig 
vulgar found fublime. 

‘ From camp to camp, thro’ the foul womb of night 
The hum of cither army, ‘ftilly founds, 

That the’ fix’d fentinels almoft receive 
Phe fecret whifpers of each other’s watch. 
Fire-anfwers'tire, and thro’ their paly flames 
Eachobattle fees the other’s umber’d face ; 

Steed anfwers:fteed in. high and boaftful neighs 
Piercing the earth’s dull ear, and from the tents 
The,amourers. accomplifhing the knights 

With bufy hammers, clofing rivets uP 

Give dreadful note of preparation.’ 

‘Phe found of oars in water is furely very far from being 
fublime, yet ina tragedy of Thomfon’s this found is made ftrik- 
ingly fub:ine, when (in the perfon of a man who had been left 
by the treachery of his companions upon a defart ifland), he de- 
fcribes the horrors ‘he felt, when he firit found his being ‘defert- 
ved: Andiadds, 

TI never heard — 
A found fo difmal as their parting oars.’ 

To this alfo we'can have no objection ; and to the cuckoo 
whofe plaintive unvaried founds might excite. difguft, we at- 
tend with pleafure, becaufe he is the harbinger of fpring. But 
to contend that the mufic of birds is agreeable only from affo- 
ciation, is:to ¢arry a fyftem to the confines of the ridiculous ; 
‘and thatthe nightingale owesits' merit to its nocturnal fong, 
becanfe every thing elfe is hufhed in filence, and the mind in 
pnifon to’ agreeable fenfations, is contradiétory to-reafon and 
to the expefience of thofe naturalifts who have analyfed’ its 
‘notes, and’particularly pointed out its com parativeexcellencies. 
Indeed,’ the whole fyitem relating to founds is too'general. 
There is a foundation in nature and in our conftitution for 
fuppofing founds fublime or beautiful independent: of affo¢gia~ 
BABS 1 ‘Sublimity is undoubtedly connected-with uncertainty > 
7 and 
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and a deep, diftant, hollow found, whatever be its conhection, 
will be always fublime. A diftant carriage rumbling like di- 
ftant thunder, may appear awful from its refemblance to 
thunder ; an explofion in a mine from’ apprehenfion ; 3a deep, 
groan from the commiferation excited. Yeta clap of thun- 
der breaking near us, an explofion at a little diftance, anda 
fharp.cry, though connected with the fame circumftances, give 
different impreffions, ‘The combined action of the found by 
its impreflion on the nerves, is the occahien of the fublime 
emotion; or why, as in an inftance formerly quoted, do we 
feel a fénfation from the bell, ‘ /awinging flow with /ullem roar,’ 
which a more quick ation of the ringer cannot produce. 
Again; there are fome fofter prolonged tones, ‘which will 
produce peculiar fenfations ; and in’ perfons acutely fenfible 
of found, occafion fainting. . Harth founds are acutely pain- 
ful, and the gentle breathing of the wind over the ftrings of 
the Aolian harp, produces.a penfive but pleafing melancholy. 
Thefe are, in general, tones, either difcords. to, or in unifon 
with, our nerves, which produce emotions independent of. at 
fociations, Thofe who follow Mr. Burke, in his explanation 
of the Sublime and Beautiful, will think this fubjeét mote in- 
timately conneXed with our conftitction; but we own we 
think this able critic equally culpable in the oppofite extreme. 
Our author has indeed noticed the effects of loud and low, 
grave and acute, Jong and fhort, increafing and decreafing 
founds, but connected thefe effects with our experience or 
other affociations: we think they have a very different foun- 
dation, 

Mufic, in Mr. Alifon’s fyftem, confifts of compofed founds. 
but by this means he excludes melody ; fo that we mentioned 
this part of the fubjeét in our view of fingle founds. In our 
author’s view of compofed founds, he allows that fome pleafure 
is derived from a proper and judicious connection of related 
founds, though he thinks.the beauty or fublimity of mufic is 
chiefly Owing to its being expreflive of fome pleafing or, inter- 
efting quality. 

From the length of our examination of the author’s dogtrine 
of founds, we may abridge a little of what he fays of colours. 
Much of our pleafuré and many of our opinions on this fub- 
ject are undoubtedly derived from affociation ; but, independ- 
ent of this fource, many of our emotions are to be explained 
from phyfiological views. .Thofe colours. are moft beautiful 
which we look at with leaft pain: the lemon colour we prefer 
to the glaring yellow, the pale blue to the vivid czrulean, the 
fhaded white to the pure white. Colours are not always 
begutiful. from affociation: M, Sauffure found the blue of the 
ky 
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fky iofepportabl; -vivid'on the Alps, and the peafant is blind~ 
ed by the foow in Lapland: ‘But allowing every circumftance 
of affociation, if we change the ftate of the eye or the colour 
of its choroid ‘coat,’ in that cafe, our whole’ opinions are 
changed’ though the affociation remain, Again; there is’a 
harmony of colouring which conftirutes beauty; the blue 
glow which cloaths the hills of a fummer’s evening is more 

eautiful when feen on the orange ground of the fky in the 
Weft+. The blue colour (we do not miftakey of the diftant 
fea, is finely fet off by the pale yellow light of the rifing moon, 
Difcordant colours, on the contrary, are fo unpleafing, that 
after a very little trial al} colour is confufed, One of our 
author’s arguments refpecting the poems of the venerable Dr, 
Blacklock, has very little foundation: his accurate language 
sefpefting colours, Mr. Alifon would explain from the beauty 
being chiefly owing to affociations ; which, though blind, he 
could not jodge of: but he fcruples not to confefs, that in 
this part of the work he is only an imitator. 
"Phe fource of our pleafure from forms is refolved by Mr, 
Alifon into the nature of the objects, diftinguithed by that form, 
and the quantity or magnitude of the form itfelf. Rocks 
and trees, our author thinks, are fublime from their convey- 
ing ideas of duration; and other objets from their various 
affociations. Again: angular forms’are affociated with hard- 
nefs and durability ; curved or winding lines, with weaknefs 
and fragzlity ; the\firft with ftrength and vigour, the fecond 
with tendernefs. and delicacy. They are oppofed alfo by 
roughnefs, fharpnefs, hardnefs'; and by foftnefs, fmoothnefs, 
delicacy ; by eafe or freedom, and by force or conftraint, 
Lines, Mr. Alifon thinks, have fimilar affociations ; and both 
forms and lines are pleafing and agreeable only in confequence 
of thefe affociations,. We fufpeé that, in this enquiry, Mr, . 
Alifon fhould have confidered the emotions arifing from forms, 
together with the experience derived from another fenfe, touch ; 
and we think to follow a fudden change of direCtion, is al- 
ways painful to the organ of fight. In reality, fo many cir- 
cumflances muft be premifed before we could enter advan- 
tageoufly on this difquifition, that we wifh at prefent to de- 
cliné"it. ‘We fhall tranfcribe fome paffages which are very 
ingenious, and we believe juft. | 

‘ There are, however, undoubtedly, cafes in which curvili» 

near forms in fuch fubjeéts are beautiful. I apprehend, however, 





+ Is it im Newton's Optics, or fome more fanciful apthor, that after 
comparing the {even primary colours to the feven founds, and remarking 
their concerds and difcords, an optical concert (fit venia verbo) is prox 
pofed ? ee Fis Bi} 
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that this takes only when a kind of adventitious delicacy is given 
to fuch fubftances, and of confequence the fame charaéter 1s re-_ 
tained by the form which'we have generally affociated with it 
in reat nature. This effect is in general produced by the fol- 
lowing caufés: 1ft, When the quantity of matter is fo fmall, as 
to overcome our fenfe of its ftrength or durability ; and, 2dly, 
when the workmanfhip is fo excellent, asto produce an opinion 
of finenefs or delicacy, independant of the nature of the fub- 
ject upon which it is employed. In either of thefe cafes, fuch 
forms may be beautiful, though affumed by the hardeft or moft 
durable fubftances. FaRS 

¢ A bar of iron, for inftance, or of any other metal, may. be 
twifted by force into the moft perfect fpiral form; but in fuch 
a cafe, the conviction of force and labour deftroys altogether 
the beauty of the general form. Suppofe this bar be lengthened, 
until it becomes as flender as the wires which are made ufe of 
in mafical inftruments, ‘and as delicate as fuch wires are, and 
the form becomes immediately beautiful. The fame bar may” 
be bent by force into the form of any given curve. In fuch 
a cafe the curve is not beautiful. Make the fame experiment 
with a chain of iron, or of any other metal, which in fome re- 
{pects is yielding and pliant, and where we know that no foree 
is requilite to make it affume fuch forms, and the curves which 
it produces will be found very different in point of beauty.’ 


* The fame obfervation may be extended to the ornaments of 
architecture. Thefe ornaments, being executed in a very hard 
and durable fubftance, are only beautiful when they appear 
but as minute parts of the whole. The great conftituent parts 
of every building require dire&t and angular lines, becaufe in 
fuch parts we require the expreffion of ftability and ftrength. 
It is only in the minute and delicate parts of the work, that any 
kind of ornament is attempted with propriety ; and whenever 
{uch ornaments exceed in fize, in their quantity of matter, or 
in the prominence of their relief, that proportion which in point 
of lightnefs or delicacy we expec them to hold with refpe& to 
the whole of the building, the imitation of the moft beautiful 

vegetable forms, does not preferve them from the cenfure of 
clumfinefs and deformity. A balluftrade might with equal pro- 
riety be -finifhed in waving lines, but certainly would not be 
Peautial A twifted column, though affording very pleafing 
curves to the eye, is acknowledged to be lefs beautifulthan the . 
common and regular one. In fhort, if the ferpentine form 
were the only form of beauty, it. might with fufficient propriety, 
be introduced into a great number of the ornamental parts of ar- 
chitecture. The fact of which every perfon may affure himfelf, 
that fuch forms are beautiful only in thofe parts where the quan- 
tity of matter is minute, the relief {mall, and the workmanfhip 
more exquifite, affords a ftrong prefumption, that fuch: forms 
¢eafe to be beautiful, when the general affociation we have with 
them igdeftroyed.”” 
Our 
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‘Odr author purfues this reafoning in other ornaments, ‘ek 
fhows that in new and arbitrary forms the moft beautiful are 
compofed of lines of the moft pleafing expreffion ; and when of 
a hard and durable nature, the quantity of matter muit be 
fall, and, the execution peculiarly delicate. 

«The next object of attention is the compofition of forms : 
and our author only fhows that the peculiar appearance of any 
place muft be confulted in its ornaments; and thefe mut be 
congriious to its ftyle. In the choice of trees, their charaéter 
fhould, he thinks, be attended to; but thefe charaéters are 
evidently the effe&ts of affociation. The compofition of co- 
Wburs is alfo of i importance; but in this part of the fubje& the 
author only notices the charaéters of colours; and he-extends 
this enquiry to fome judicious obfervations on drefs, in gene- 
ral, as well as to dramatic drefles. - In the Iaft part, however, 
Mr. Alifon does not feem to make fufficient allowance for di- 
ftanceand the effe&t of eandle-light. 

‘The relative beauty of forms, fo far as they refpect defign, 
fitnefs; and utility, is the object. of the fecond fection. Un- 
der the head of defign, Mr. Alifon explams, with great propri- 
€ty,and aceuracy, the effects of uniformity and. regularity. 
‘Fhefe® are the characters of the earlieft efforts of the human 
mind;:either emerping from infancy or:from barbarifm; and 
to'this peculiarity may, he fulpeéts, be referred the precedence 
of poetical to priifaic-compofition ; but will this confideration 
explain the precedetice of finging to fpeaking, a fact equally 
well eftablifhed, vand for which fo good a reafon has not yet 
been given.as for;the priority of poetical compofition? Jrom 
uniformity, the nataral progrefs is to variety ; and.this pro- 
greflicn, which anay/feem 40 explain the modern ftyle.of gar- 
dening,: is,,on the contrary, in oun author’s opinion, inimical 
tO I. 


* The variety which ditinduthes the modern art of gardeutg 4 
in this ifland; beautifullas it “undovbifully i is, appears not how- 
ever, to be equally natural to this-art, as it has been fhown to 
bejto,others: -Itis, at leait, of avery late origin :.it is to be 
found in no other country.: : and thofe nations of : antiquity, who 
had carriéd the arts of tafte to the grearefl perfection which the 
have ever yet attained, while they had arrived at beauty in 
every other {pecies of form, feem: never to have imagined, that 
the principle of variety was Sphitcee re to gardening, or to hate 
deviated iin ditty respect frony't the tegdlatity or uniformity ‘of their 
anceftors. sila 

*’Nor does itindééd re tobe ‘eithera very natural or avery 
obviaus faventions A-gardenis afpot furrou nding or contiguous 
to a howfes ard cultivated’ for the! éonvenience ‘or pleafure of 
the family. When men began firft to ormament fiich a fpot, it 
was 
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was natural that they fhould do with it, as they. did with the 
houfe to which it was fubordinate, viz, by giving it every pofs 
fible appearance of uniformity; to fhew that they had beftowed 
jabour and expence upon the improveinent of it. , In the coun- 
tries thar were moft proper for gardening, in thofe diftinguith- 
ed bya fine climate and a beautiful fcenery, this labour and 
expence could in fact in no other way ‘be exprefled ‘than by the 
production:of {uch uniformjty. To im‘tate the beauty of na. 
ture in the fmall fcale of a garden, would have been ridiculous 
in a country, where this beauty was to be found upon the great 
{cale of nature ; and for what purpofe fhould they bettow. da- 
bour or expence, for which every manexpedts credit, in ered 
ing afcene, which as it-could be little fuperior to. the general 
fcenery around them, could of confequence but little commu- 
nicate to the {pectstor the belief of this labour ‘or this expence 
having been beftowed ?' The beauty of fandfeape,’ nature had 
futliciently provided. Thé beauty, therefore, that Was left for 
man to create, was the beauty of convenience or maguificence ; 
both ‘of them dependent upon’the employ mentvof-arty and ex- 
pence, and both of them beft expreffed by fuch forms, as ime 
mediately fignified the employ ment. of och. means.-| Ih fuch a 
fituation, therefo;e, it does not feem natural, ‘thatmen fhould 
think of proceeding in this art beyond the firft and sarlieft forms, 
which it had acquired ; ,or that any further improvement fhould 
be attempted in it, than merely in the extemtion.of the, fcale of 
this defign.’ IE Bee | Liifh MITIBILUSO® : 
Mr. Alifon explains this apparent contradiction from out’ 
ideas of natural beauty being founded on foreign models, and ° 
from: the inferiority of our wn climate. - We-own- thar the 
opinion, we once had o¢cafion to give feems more natural and 
obvious: we endeavour in our érnamental embellishments to: 
form.a contraft to the country around us: while that was wild, 
varied, and irregular, our gardens were neat, uniform, and re- 
gular, Now. the country is interfected by ftraight lines and 
cut by,angles, we depart from our former fyftem, and ftudy to 
giveit the beautiful. air of an embellifhed land{cape. ants 
The influence of fitnefs and. of proportion on the beauty of ° 


forms; arifes from their being adapted to the end defigned, 


But this perhaps jis confidering the term beauty in a fecondary 


fenfe ; and it has been fo much abufed, as to incur the’ feve- 


rity of Voltaire’s fatire, as we lately mentioned. Dr. Hun-— 
ter, we have been told, furveying a female fubject prepared 
for demonftrating the, mufcles, declared that he thought no 
woman could be half fo beautiful in-any other ftate. Perhaps, 
in.a,certain. fenfe, all thefe different meanings of the word 
beauty may be allowed: it is comparative beauty, fince itim- 
plies a fuperiority of one given ftate to evéry other condition 
of it, May Alifon contends alfo, that the beauty of architec 
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ture both external and internal, is equally derived from an 
expreffion of fitnefs. But he examines the fobject partially : 
much of it is derived from proportion, from regularity, and a 
due fubordination of parts, as objects in which. the eye and 
the judgnient are alone concerned, independent, of utility. 
The general influence of utilityon the beauty of forms, may, 
as our author has obferved, be, with proper exceptions, 
admitted. | 
The third feGtion is on the accidental beauty of forms ; and 

this chiefly arifes from affociation ; but when Mr. Alifon ex. 
plaiss the progrefs of fafhion from this fource, he decides too 

aftily. The caprices of*fafhion are generally owing to the 
defire of novelty ; though the prefent mode, in which we follow 
Hetrarian or Grecian models, has a better foundation, and 
the preference may be defended on philofophical principles. 
An inftance of this. mode of defence occurs in Mr, Gilpin’s 
fecond work, where he explains the fource of the beauty of 
an Etrofcan vafe. | 3 : 

” ‘The fablimity and beauty of thotion is evidently the con- 
fequence of the expreffion of power, and this powér muft re- 
tain unfeen : the emotions excited by it differ according to 
the degree of the power exerted and the dire€tion of the. mo- 
tion. The effect of all motion muft depend on its, being con- 
tinued ; a circumftance which Mr. Alifon’s remarks imply, 
though he has not exprefly pointed it out. The rapid inter- 
Fupted motions which Mr. Alifon calls beautiful, we fafpec, 
independent of their colouring, are only furprifing } or fublime 
from their uncertainty : we allade particularly-to the fky- 
¥ocket and aurora borealis. ‘The body moved, muft, in every ' 
fnftaneé,; vary and “modify our emotions refulting ‘from’ mo- 
tion. + 

~ ‘We have now followed this author’s illuftration’of 4 doétrine 
whofe outline we had prévioufly given: it would be anjuf to 
deny him ‘the praife of confiderable ingenuity ; or not to ad- 
mit ‘that he has éxtéhded a fyftem imperfectly known, and il- 
luftrated, before his attempt, only in part, On the other 
hand, we think we have fhown that he has extended it too far, 
and proceéding With his eye fteadily fixed on it, has difregard- 
ed fome Collateral circhmftances, and fome views of import- 
ance, which would in a few inftances modify and occafionally 
‘change it. Perhaps we have fafficiently fhown that the old 
Peripatetic doctrine meats only, as we have obferved in our 
Taft article, that beauty does not'exift in matter, but in the mind 
that perceives, difcriminates, and judges of ir. 


- Mifcellancous 
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NMifeellanedus Experiments and Remarks on EleGricity, the Air» 
Pump, and the Barometer: with the Defcription of au Elec- 
trometer of @ new Conftrudion. Illuftrated with Copper- 
plates and Notes, By A. Brook. 4to. 73. Od. in Boardss 

. Johnfon.. 


UR:delay of this article hasnot been owing to any dif- 
“refpe& tothe author or his labours; Among namerous 
claimants, accident will fometimes divert the attention fo dif- 
rent works, or a teniporary, as well as an interefting fubje& 
will demand an early notice. Delays may fometimes proceed 
from other caufes : the beft library may sot always fiirnith the 
books neceflary to be examined in thedifquifitions which may 
occur, and to procure them is not always eafy; fo that what 
may be-attributed to inattention or difrefpect, what has been 
imputed to bafer motives, is, in moft inftances, the refult of 
taufes often difficult to explain, and frequently. uninteretting. 
Tn the work before us, Mr. Brook appears to have been an 
ingenious and an attentive philofopher:.we have followed his 
details, though occafionally too,minute, with much fatisfac- 
tion ; and we fhall proceed to give fome account ofthem. 

In the LXXIId volume of the Philofophical Tranfaaiors, 
an electrometer invented: by Mr. Brook..was) defcribed+ We 
snentioned its principle in our LVIth volume, p. 412. and We 
temeniber well, that.we felt fome difficulty in*comprehend- 
ing: 'thé whole of the conftraction. It ‘appears that all the 
@raWings were not engraved ; and théfe parts of the. aniiru. 
ment’ which Were reprefented, were improperly diminithed. 
The élerometer, therefore,is now again defcribed, and may 
be efearly underftood ; but we cannot convey .the.idea without 
the plates, © nel jst 

Some mifcellaneous experiments, in electricity follow, and 
they chiefly relate to the phenomena obferved in. melting wires 
of different fizes. with highly charged.batteries. Thefeexpe- 
riments we cannot abridpe; but we may felett'a few of the 
refults; In comparing brafs with fteel wire, dur aiithor Ob- 
ferves, that the former will bear a charge one-third ronger 
than the Tatter, if the fizes‘are the fathe: a copper wire alfo 
Will bear twice the charge that will melt'a fteel wire. . Thefe 
remarks may be of importancein the conftruction of conduct- 
ors, Where they ate réquired to be numerous, rather than large 
‘Or hich: ‘The effects of coated, furface, and the chiarge, are 
Sin an arithmetical proportion, while the length of wire melt- 
ed proceeds ina geometrical one: at ded our author found, 

that. twite a given charge which melted a wire of a certain 
d. length, 
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length, would melt one of four times that length ; and the‘ef. 
” fe& ofan increafe of furface and-of chargé Was ‘reciprocal 
Steel wire is found to be four times’as effectual mm fefifting 
a charge as lead wire’ yet our author doubts whether any 
thunder-ftorm.ever happened in any place, fufficient to @eftfoy 
a flrip of lead four inches broad, and of the thicknefs of abeut 
eight pounds to the foot. A, defeription of fome icitrious:efs 
. Fgcts of a thunder-ftorm that happened near Norwich in.177%, 
are febjoined, ‘The following. obfervation, with the conclu- 
_. ions, are curious,.as the.author is enabled by it to eftimate 
the force of lightning. We. fhall fele& it as a fpecimen: *’ 


sop f Anlitele after, five.o’clock in the morning of «July 7, 1784, 
there happened a very violent form of thunder and hghtning 
>i ah Br; merton about four miles, from Norwich, which did confi- 
o oable’s : mage at_the dwelling-houfe of Mr. John Gurney ; 
where the lightiine femed to take its courfe by a bell wire, 
, paft of Which Was brafs, and the other part iron, «That of 
~ fon Was of ‘the-fize calléd No. 215 and thé brafs No. 20, fo that 
~ the brafs Wire was the thickeft; and it was. melted into many 
piecesy thete’ EF ipicked tip im’ different ‘rooms which it went 
‘cehrongh gbut: the ‘belswire, being continied intoa third room, 
;cand.the:continga’ ion being of iron -wire,. and {maller than the 
 beafsednes2the whole of:at was difperfed m fmoke; a great 
»-quanuty of which adhered to the wainfcot of the room, and 
nothing elfe*of.the, wire cemained, except at the ends where it 
, was fattened feats Dedlsdrags ;. but there, the Wire. was double, 
being twii €d one to, the other, .and both, the iron and brafs re- 
-. mained unhurt, "Thefe 1 preferved in order to examine’as to 
their fizé and weight: “The brafs wire, which was juftfepara- 
ted," beliig the fize of 'No.'20, T.procured a piece of iron wire, 
' thie Timé fize, and cut it three inche’ and a quarter long, which 
-" then wéighted fix grainsand feventy-nine hundred-and twenty- 
ieighthsof a grain, nearly fix grains and five eighths. . 
‘> §a¢ By calculating. fromthe foregoing obfervatious, it appears 
-sathaty forthe iron wire to: have been equal in power againit the 
. dightning-to the brafs.one,,the.fize.of it muft have been fo mach 
9 vdanpgroshet hase Anches and;.a, quarter in length muft weigh 
neatly nine grains; which appears to be a little thicker than 
that whichis called No.9... Ts 
© It has already been obferved that, double the quantity: of 
_ furface charged the fame, will deffroy four times the length of 


~“* Tn experiment 32, it Iplainly"appears, that forty-eight feet 
\ Of ‘furfaee, charged to fixteen" grains, melted three inches of 
dtecl, ortiron wire one cightieth ofan inch thick from-which, 
ifthe rule holds good; ‘eight hundred and-fixty-four {quare. fect 
. .ofeeated ifurface;. charged, to-fixteen: grains, fhould melt three 
«guches of ironvwire, equal in power againf the behtning té tlre 

” : '  brafs 
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brafs one melted at Mr.. Gurney’s. Aid hence, prefumin 
the tule to be good in.all cafes, which I hope will be tried, if 
Mr. Gurney’s wires had all been iron, of the fize of about No. 
19, of equal-in power to the brafs one, in preferving itfelf, a 
charge of one thoufand four hundred and forty feet of coated 
furface charged to fixteeti grains, having been made to pafs 
hrough their whole length, which altogether was about forty 
Pe. would have deftroyed them in the fame manner as the 
lightning.’ 


The third chapter contains mifcellaneons obfervations on 
the Leyden phial. It has always been fuppofed that the out« 
fide and infide of the phial, at the time of charging; are in 
different ftates; the one pofitive and the other negative. Mr. 
Brook thinks this opinion inconfiftent with what Dr. Frank- 
lin has faid, and oppofed alfo by experience. In two phials, 
{ufpended one under the other by the prime conduétor, he 
confiders this oppofition in the ftates to continué no longer 
than the time of charging: after this period, he endeavours 
to fhow that by the metallic communication; each fide of each 
phialis charged equally high with ele&tricity of the fame kind. 
But on this tubjeét our author {peaks obfcurely = we fufped 
that he is not perfectly clear and precife in his fentiments; or, 
what he will perhaps more readily allow, we do not accurately 
comprehend them. ‘The obfervations on the conftruétion of 
the electrical apparatus, are very valoable. Mr: Brooke 
claims the merit of affixing the piece of filk to the rubber, 2 
method fuggefted and ufed in a more imperfect way by the 
late Mr, Fergufon. He found too, that pafing tin-foil on 
the glafs occafioned the electric fluid to ftrike through it, 
as the imoifture isa conductor, and the moifture in. the pafte 
prevented the tin-foil from being in contaét with the glafs. 
This was obviated by patting paper firft. on the glafs; and. 
fuffering it todry, for paper is a very imperfect conduétor : 
the tin-foil might then be ciofely applied to the: paper. 

e found alfo, that when the jars were a little dirty, ‘the 
fpontaneous difcharge did not occur fo foon: they contained 
a much higher charge, and the fluid feemed even to run over 
the edges. 

Mr. Brook’s obfervations on the ‘air-pump have iisinea 
to us before, either in fome work or in converfation ; but we 
have not the flighteft reafon to fufpeét that they are not his 
own. ‘They have been fo liberally communicated to corref- 
pondents, that it is not farprifing they fhould be generally 
known. Our readers are acquainted with Mr. Smeaton’s im- 
provements, or at leaft his fuppofed improvements on the air- 
pump, and perhaps have heard that farther experience has 
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fhown them to be fallacious. The fallacy feems to depend on 
the pear-gage, and particularly on the-thortnefs and {mallnefs 
of the tube, for the fame. pumps with different gages will ap- 
pear to rarify, from 100 to 10,000 times, though the receiver 
. in each inftance is-only exhaufted to the fame degree. Boil- 
ing the mercury in it feems to be effential to the accuraey of 
the pear-gage, though the theory of it, and indeed the ftate 
of the air in an exhaufted recciver, is at prefent very uncer- 
tain. There is in the vacuum, and in the air when moifture 
is evaporating, or when the vapour is condenfing,* an elaftic 
fluid which has not till lately been fufpeéted, and of whofe na- 
ture we yet know little. In the:prefent eager enquiry into 
meteorology, it may probably be more fully elucidated. 

Though the difference of the gages, according to their differ- 
ent conftruction, has been fome time known, yet Mr. Brook 
with great reafon claims the firft difcovery, 

The laft chapter is on the confiruction of barometers, par- 
ticularly on the method of boiling the mercury in the tube, 
which our author feems to have undertaken without having 
feen any example of the procefs. His defcription of the me- 
thod is very clear, but it is fo obvious that we, many years 
fince, performed this procefs alfo without a copy, though we 
confefs that at firfl we broke feveral tubes chiefly from impa- 
tiently holding them too near the charcoal, * The method re- 
quires no peculiar apparatus: we boiled the mercury with 
charcoal heaped.on the bottom of a garden-pan, through which 
we had previoufly drilled fome holes, and it was fupported on 
the corners of four books. ‘The charcoal was- heaped above 
the edge, ta prevent’ the tube touching the pan. Contrary, 
however, to our authors experience, we found the mercury 
fink from the diminution’ hearly half an inch in thirty-two. 
Thin tubes undoubtedly fucceed beft ; but if the tube be not | 
above one-eighth of an inch ‘in the hore, and the fire not large, 
Mr. Brook thinks there is little danger of breaking it in this 
experiment. 





4 Bénevolent Epiftle to Sylvanus Urban, alias Mafter Fobn Ni- 
chols, Printer, Cammon-Councilman of Farringdon Ward, and 
Cenfor General of Literature; not forgetiing Mafter William 
Haylep.” “To which is added, an Elegy to Apollo ; ; alfo Sir 
‘Pofeph Banks and the boiled Fleas... An Ode. — BY Peter Pin- 
| dar, Efq. ,4to. 25. 6d. Kearfley. 


AS we are not called upon to fit in judgment on the merits 
tof the,Gentleman’s Magazine, the proper objects of Mr. 
Nichols’ pariuit: , or the provocations which the ‘defcendant 
of 
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of the Theban bard has received, to bring forward this ‘ re- 
tort courteous,’ we muft copfine ourfelves to.the execution of 
this ¢ Heosaoleet Epifile.’ Since we néver felc any, refentment 
at the Supplicating Epiftle to the Reviewers, we cannot fup- 
pofe Mr. Nichols willbe violently angny at this Addrefs, and 
we may fafely indulge a {mile either with or at the author, 
without offending him or the object of his Epiftle. 

The Addrefs commences with Peter’s exprefling:his with for 
immortality 5 ; but, as if fearful of-it, he has condefcended to 
give a catalogue of his works, perhaps, for the fervice of fome 
future collector of antiquities in the 28th centary ¢ he- bas, 
however, fometimes done it with that ludicrous. drchnefs, 
which, even in his moft wicked moments, difarms our feyerity. 


‘I who to men of canvas ftruck the lyre, 

And fat with rhyme th’ Acad: my on fire; | 
O’er mount Parnaflus Jove-like caft my fhoe; 

At poets fmii’d, and. poeteflés too 5. 

Preferr’d the ballads of the good Old Bailey, 
Toall the cold pompofities of Hayley, ., 
Whofe rhymes, as.{oon as litter’d, join the heaps, 
Where midit her thadowy gulph Oblivion fleeps ; 
So deep, who fcarce can dive into himfelf! | 

So lofty, too, the tenant of the fhelf! 

Now fliffer than recruits fo raw at drill ; 

Now petit-maitre of the Mufes?’ hill: 

I, who to grave Reviewers hgh’d my pray’'s' 
Submiffive bending at the critic chair; 

And blufhing begg’d one little laurel fprigy +. 
To bring importance, and adorn my wig: 





¢ I, who to Pitt the chords in anger ftruck, 

Who whelm’d bis prince fo gracefully with muck ¢ 
Lycurgus Pitt, whofe penetrating eyes 

Behold the fount of freedont in excife ; : 

Whofe patriot logic poffibly maintains 

Th’ identity of liberty and chains.’ 


Péter then proceeds to Mr. Nichols, and we begin to per- 
ceive the grounds of the provocation: but perhaps we might 
exclaim, in his own lines, a littie altered: 


* Could fatire’s twig produce fo dire a.din?.. 
And dwells fach foftnefs in a ¢ Theban’ fin | ? 


“We fhall extra&, however, the apparent reafon of thie res 
tort, and it contains fome of the -beft lines in the poem: 


¢ Truth, let fair truth for ever rule'my rbymes ! 
I’m told-this lady vifits thee fometimes ! 
How kind! how Humble! thus tlie god! of day 


Deigns toa Mudpool to impart his tay ! 
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Amidé the paffions” roar, a'clam’rous hott, 
Oft is the gentle voice'of reafon loft! 
How try’ft thou,’ burcher-like, ‘to carve my work,’ 
And mi each ‘fweet-foul’d’ ftanza like a‘Turk?! 
From fuch fad readers Heav’n the Mufe protest, 
Proud 'to ‘find fault, and raptut’d with defeat! 
Yet tho’ thou frownft on Peter’s every line, | 
Behold the difference, John !—he {miles on thine.’ 
Say not I hate each man of verfe and profe ; 
. Lrev’ rence genius, John; where’er it grows: 
_..Whene’er it beams through ignorance’s night 
~ J mark the ftranger with as keen delight, 
‘As looks the Pilgrim-on Batlora’s tow’rs 
a oft ‘ftreams, ambrofial blooms, and myrtle bow’ rs 5: 
ey 0 long denied of Hope’: s {weet cup to tafte, 
| Madi figh’damidft'the folitary wafte. 
u Blame not the Bard; thou man of letter’d pride, 
vo Who, taking not dame Prudence for thy guide, 
{vDid?f}ftone the’poet’s manfion like an afs, 
Forgetting: that thy own ‘was ‘made‘of glafs.: 
& 4Joha, - re ag maketh man a fwine:: 
. __. Know this, and bid thy condué& copy mines ~~ 
‘When deeming me a Saracen in heart, 
“99 Why; ‘fimple’Johi, attempt my road athwart >” 
vi Amida th Swalkt fhould bullies meet thine eye, 
tapas ty let thofe bullies pafs thee by. 
Te ‘buitling bravoes, for my cafe ‘and pride, 
__I give the wall, and {miling turn afide. 
“Thus if a rock or log the.ftream oppofe,’ 
‘That tweetly lambent from: its fountain flows : 
"No foamy turbulence the rilts betray, 
But, ‘eafy yielding, wind im peace away.’ 


Peter proceeds to his expoftulations, of. which he feems to 
Rave ‘borrowed the manner from his) ‘ Supplicating E piftle ;” 
and, ‘with ‘great apparent: mildnefs, vents the ‘fevereft far-' 
| cafnis. on the. objeé&. of his addrefs,. who feems, from this ac- 
count, to have treated him and: his works with uniform feveri-- 
ty. | ut, as we; have faid that.we were unable to decide on 
the inerits of the, difpute, we ought not to difleminate its lan- 
guage. We can only. fay with Claudio—‘ If this were fo, - fo." 
were it. ttered,” a 

The Eleg to Apollo contains Peter’ s‘complaints of «the 
cruelty of authors, authoreffes, and the Blue Stocking Club.” 
After enumerating the fuppofed farcaftic: remarks of different 
tribes of poets and poetefies, Peter concludes, 


|. 4\Thus with.dread voice-my enemies exclaim! 
Thus.am Zdoom’d to. gulp the bitter pill: ) 
Themfelves, :*¢-fair traders ofthe mount,” they name 5 ei 


But méa {mugger on = facred hill! ! 
Spod “6 Got 
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£ Gee of ‘us ‘yaa’ fhall I rouze my thyme, Te 
/ Confound the gang, and vindicate my lay ;-- te 

Or calinly leave them to devouring time, —_. 
Who'dines upon fuch witlings every day ?? 


Sir Jofeph Banks and the boiled Fleas is an’ humorous 
ode. The prefidentis fuppofed to have fufpected fleas to be 
Jobfters, from their fhape, and to have brought his hypothefis 

to the teft of experiment by boiling, expecting them tO turn 
red, The soins however, unfortunately ‘continued un- 
changed—-In this'ode —But the Reviewer of natural hiftory is 
juft come in, and we muf haften this article to the. prods, left, 
as on a former occafion, our whole corps fhoald be in-confufion 
from his Oppofition : we have only time to.add, that'if/ every 
part of this pamphlet Peter feems to-have exerted the whole 
force of his arch feverity,.and-has interfperfed {everal ® trains 
of a higher mood,’ as well as fome highly or Hines. 





Sermons by William Bivthibs? D. D. late Principal oe a Col- 
lege of Glafgow. To which is prefixed, ome ene | the 
Author’sLife, and of his pe by. Fames aderey S ». Q. 
2 Vols. 8u0. 125. Boards. Cadell. : 


HE account of the truly excellent and pious ‘dena, pres 
fixed to thefe Sermons, is an acce Bi tenn prefent fo. a a 
lic. The abilities and virtues of’ xhibited 
during a long and ufeful life, in the. aye m _ 
minifter, an academical teacher, and, laftly, as the | head of a 
learned and .xefpeGable fociety,’ ‘have ‘rendered him well 
known and highly efteemed by his own ‘countrymen, “and: | must 
enfure. na lefs. favourable teftimonies ih his behalf froin: Us, Who, 
though living under a different eftablifhinent, ate; we trait, unit- 
ed by the fame fundamental principles ‘of belief. ‘and by o 
fame love and reverence for piety’ and virtue.” ‘His exainple, 
indeed, deferves to he commemorated} not dnly for the excel- 
lence of his. religious charaéter; but for the amigble candour 
and gentlenefs of his difpofition. He appears to have poflefied 
a mind eminently formed for’ the profeffion which he exerc fed, 
‘He had a happy foftnefs. and fufeeptibility of heart, ‘which ad- 
‘mitted early, and -preferved ever frong and wnimpaired, the 
impreflions of piety and devotion, and engbled him to at 
them as his principal and leading. impulfe through lifes With 
abilities rather folid than, amie he rofe‘from’an hamble 
toa fuperior.ftation, and and..obtained. a diftinguithed* eminence ih 
his profeffion, if we may be.allawed to-conjeture, “By the rare 
puc happy»art of always attending to what was ufeful, and 
‘igseping the one object of his. pute continually in view. »-In 
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this he was aflifted without doubt by. a ftrong and. confcientious 
principle of duty, and by native habits of induftry; and not 
lefs fo perhaps by his refidence in a country where diligence and 
perfeverance may be confidered as a part of national charatter. 
- The univerfity of Glafgow conftantly enjoyed the benefit of his 
public ‘inftrudtions for the {pace of feventeen years, in which he 
was profeffor of divinity, and afterwards occafionally till the 
end of his life, during twenty-four years that he was principal 
‘of the college ; an office which he filled with great dignity and 
pe A fhort fketch of the plan of his leétures is 
“tlie’ writer ‘of his life. That on * the Evidences 
SE Chitin is ‘new and well worthy attention, as is that 

© The Compofition of Sermons.’ Many ufeful hints might 

be 2 Raived from hence for ftudents in divinity. "The writer 
“oft this Tife compares ‘him, in candour and abilities, with Lard- 
‘ner, “but , acknowledges him, to have been his inferior in 
Tearning. The “account of the death of this excellent man 
“deferves to he read by all; it affords another example of the 
ying fentimnent of one; the laf. feene of whofe life is affeé- 
telated- by Dr. Young, in‘his Effay on Original Ceittpo- 

rs + Bee j in what peace a ‘Chriftian can die!” 

OF the Sermons, four; Or; as they are here’ divided, ‘nine were 
prblithed ‘hy; the author during his life, and chave paffed 
through feveral editions; the reft are now firft prefentedito the 
ipablic’by the editor. ‘Dhéy ate written in a ftyle fimple, per- 
Spicuioas, and: often elegant: . Qrnament, however,” ts “what 
they ‘never Appear to aim at, and the language is principally 
fsiking frém the animation and energy of the thought. “Their 
‘great chayacteriftic is the inward conviction and force of mind 
which they diftover.._ Of the beaitty and excellence’ of virtue, — 
of, she perfections of the ‘Deity, and our endeavours to obtain a 
smorad refemblance with him, and. of the pleafures and advan-. 

ef, devotion, the author appears to have had the moft ex-. 
alted- idéas;.and.to have: felt the amoft forcible impreffions. On 
this fabjedt’ he: frequently enlarges ima ftrain of very pleafing 
and exprefive oratory. tft 

. The ‘Sermon on -the « Chatter: dnd Duty of a Minifter,? 
contains many valuable obfervations and directions concerning 

shis jmportant.office. On this, advon every other fubjet of 
duty: Jatde nsw can perhaps bevexnedicd... Thofe points which 
areiof the greateit confequence are brought forward into view, 
axe,powenfullyenforced, anduengagingly recommended... With 
she -excellestiMr. Oftervald,im his. Lectuses. onthe. Miniftry, 
of. whomylie, eppears.. to: havecbeenia great admirer, he: lays 
slow n' asthe principal qualifeation, and as the foundation and 
fource ef; alk uthess, a — piety and a feeling” onliviphiqn of 
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the truths of the Gofpel. He ftrongly enforces the attainment 
of that elevation of foul, which fets us above worldly objects, 
and enables us to look down with contempt on worldly plea- 
fures and purfuits ; he recommends human learning and {cience, 
not only as an aid to theology, but as a fource of rational amafer 
ment, and as it fecures.us from feeking for diverfion, in our lei- 
{ure hours, from lighter occupations ; he approves of the ftoring 
our minds with moral and virtuous fentiments from heathen as 
well as facréd author§; he enjoins the neceflity in a minifter of 
difplaying a high ftandard of morals in his dottrine, as men in 
their practice generally come below the model that is prefented 
for their imitation ; he feelingly and beautifully defcribes the 
{piritual joy arifing front our advancement in: virtue and holi- 
nefs, and from our nearer refemblance of the perfections of the 
Deity ; and he inculcates a warmth of affection and concern if 
minilters towards their people, by the tendereft and molt powers 
ful arguments. As the author’s principal and peculiar faculty 
feems to le in: fele€ting proper motives for every duty, in fé- 
prefenting them after a new manner, and in prefling them with 
an earneft and perfuafive tendernefs, we fetect the following 
fpeciunens for our readers, on the motives for Chriftian charity, 
and the care of foals, efpecially as they ferve at the fame time 
to fhew the amiablenefs and benevolence of the writer’s mind.” 


‘ For this purpofe let us confider mankind in all thofe tender 
views which may contribute to endear them to us, not only as 
children of the fame great parent of atl, and as partakers of 
the fame nature, but as creatures fallen ‘and degraded, in thé 
fame ftate of ignorance, corruption, and guilt; as exilés if the | 
{ame place of banifhment from our native country ; as fellows 
fufferers in’ the fame fcene of mifery and dittrefs; as being 
equally liable io all the pains and calamities of this: life, and 
aaeally fubject to the ftroke of death; as fellow-travellers-ta- 
wards the faite unfeen world; as followers of the. fame great 
leader ; and as having all the difficulties and hardfhips of our 
ftruggling ftare of pilgrimage, fweetened with hopes which de- 
pend:on the fame’ great friend and benefactor. of human kind, 
even the hopes of mingling with the divine affembly above, and 
there triumphing for ever over all the miferies of this mortal 
fiate. And if we lay open our fouls to the full power of thefe 
interefling views of our fellow-creatures, we fhall foon feet 
gur bearts fireaming out towards them in fuch a ftrong flow of 
tendernefs and- benevolence, as will extinguifh the pride and 
vanity that are apt to arife from the little accidental nderartingne 
" one man has above: another.’— 

— ‘Since the foul of man is the moft excellent piece of the 
divine workmanhhip i in this lower world; fince, it far furpafles 
in dignity and excellence the Whole fabric of the vilible crea- 
Gg4 tion ; 
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tion; it. muft.,undoubtedly be amoft glorious employment, ta 
promote, its worth, its welfare; and eternal profperity,. It.is 
impoflible to conceive a more divine employment, than to main- 
tain a command and power over the minds of men by the force 
of truth and virtuc; for this isin fome degree torefemble God 
himfelf, the author and infpirer of every good and perfeé gift ; 
tobe inftrumental in making reafon and virtue to prevail in the 
heatts‘and lives of mankind, is an office no lefs honourable than 
that of being a fellow-worker with God in his grand defign of 
eftablithing the happinefs of his creation. | Befides the dignity 
‘of che:work itfelf, let us lift up our thoughts to: the everlaiting 
honour.and. reward that attends it jn the other world; for they 
that be wife foall Jhine as the brightne/s of the firmament, and they 
that turn many ta righteoufnefs, as the flars for ever and ever. 

‘Tn! this colleGion is a Sermon on the ¢ Reafonablenefs and 
Advantagesof Prayer,’ which on its firft publication drew up- 
onthe author the fevere cenfures of the prefbytery of Glaf- 
gow;and a> profecution was commenced againft him with»a 
warm \and'rather ‘intemperate zeal. They alledged that * tod 
Jittlestrefsi'was laid onthe merit of the fatisfaction. and inter- 
ceffion-of cour blefied Saviour, as the fole ground of our accept- 
ance» with God!in' prayer.’ This controverfy was decided by 
the fentence ofa fuperior court, and the author fully acquitted 
Gfithe.charges‘brought againfthim.. After this it is fuperflu- 
ous to fay any thing, except that at this time it is difficult to 
coriceive what butthe deepeft prejudices could haye given rife'to 
fo! violent a'protefs,. |The author in his defence, the fubftance 
of whith 'is* given in a note inferted with his life, alledges 
fiat the fermén' way written on the occafjon of a pamphlet pub- 
ified dint prayer, and that it was principally intended ‘to 
anfwer objeGions, It ‘may be here obferved, that the direc. 
gions for our belief and prattice are in general laid down by our 
Lord in the Gofpel with great coneifenefs, and with few endea- 
vours to. explain them to the reafon of mankind.  Pofitive com- 
mands-are given for our practice, and pofitive promifes as the 
inducements.and rewards of our obedience ; and we may. pre- 
fome:that:in: thofe-cafes where reafon is capable of judging, they 
are purpolely:left as objects of our {peculation and enquiry, and 
where reafor: would be infufficient, our affent is there required 
to them in fabmiffion to the high authority from which they are 
“derived. "To every fincere Chriftian probably the command of 
‘Chrift, and the promife of acceptance for his fake and through 
his interceffion, together with the natural impulfe of his-own’ 
mind, would be a fufficient inducement for the practice of de- 
votion. ‘But when arguments ate réquired by the unbelieving, 
it is both a juftifiable and Cominendable ‘attempt, to proceed 
with '‘them‘ou their own ground, ‘and to employ the ‘aid of id 
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fo in « juftifying the ways’ ‘of God to mani” ” The objeégtions - 
to" prayer are fairly ftated, and, few will doubt, farisfadtorily 
anfwered ; while he pléafures arifing from devotion are defcrib- 
ed in'a manner that will convince every one in what a high de- 
gree they were ‘felt by the author, and mug excite an eameft de~ 
fire of experiencing the fame fenfibility. After all, however, it is 
perhaps to. be lamented. that, both i in this Gerson ‘and that we 
have before ‘mentioned, the example of Chrift, the love..and 
obligations of Chriftians to him, ‘and the effects of his merits . 
andinterceffion, are not more inGfted upon. ‘The enforcement 
of duties for the example, and for the fake of’ that ‘beloved 
mafter who went about doing good, and who laid down bis life 
for his friends, is the ftrongett and mofengaging “tie'a ‘mini. 
-ter.can feels. as the command of our Lord, -and-his-promife, of 
acceptance, is the moft powerful motive and,encouragement vta\ 
prayer. We. meéan-not to cenfure the author; butconly: taiexe> 
prefsa with that he had dwelt more ona fubjedt, which, if, 
enlarged on would have thrown additional luftre on the whele,, 
and which would have derived fingular beauty from his hands. 
Of the foundnefs of his faith there -is every reafon. to be:.can~: 
vinced! from various paffagés in thefe Sermons, ‘from his fenti«. 
ments at the clofe of his life, and. from. his;excellent prayer :at 


the'end of this- difcourfe, part Sie which we on. this: accousit 
fhall tranferibe : 


»'¢'Teach me'to underftand seeatea! to believe hindi. to a 
juftly. and comply fincerély: with :that laf and. brightch stevelae 
tion thou hat givenme by fefus Chrifts giveme,ajuft fenfe of 
the onmerited, unfollicited, .and wonde ul friendfhip of the 
eternal Son of God ; who though he was tich,, yet for the, oe 
of apoitate fons of men, became poor, and was made fleth, a 
fet ed and died, . that he. might enfighten their Ritenett a un- 
erftandings, purify theit corrupted hearts, exalt their ‘debaled 

natures, deliver them from the: punifhments due unto their 

- fits, fet open the gates’ of immortality before them,’ and con- 
Guct’them itito the prefence of their God. Teach me tochearken 
to’ his divine inttractic tions to copy after his’ i aya example ; 
to approach tothee by him, as my great me ator, apd ito ex~ 
pect the forgivenefs of my fins, on the térins marked-outanhis 
Gofpel!. Let the ferious confideration of iny need.of fuch.g 
Saviour, beget and preferye in me the deepelt fenfe of my own 
anworthinels ; and let the confideration: of thy love and mere 
in appointing him: to be the Saviour of men, infpire me wit! 
the humble and modeft confidence of being refldred by him to 
the enjoyment of thy fayour and, friend {hup.’ 


The numberof ,thefe Sermons in all is thirty-two. They 
‘are, written on important and ufeful fubjedts; four of them con- 
vain cireétions for youth, and were preached. i in PORES 
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pel Of Glafgow. ° We' venture to réconimend them as compo- 
fitions evidently flowing from thé heart. Whoever reads them 
wit greatly admire the amiablenefs of mind and fervent piety 
of the axthor, and it will be his own fault if he is not improved. 

We cannot give a better "idea of Dr. Leechman’s manner of 
writing than in his own words; refpecting the duty of minifters : 


* The-inward feelings of a good heart have.a natural elo- 

wence accompanying them, which can never be equalled by 

botred and ftudied ornament. © The heart, really and juttly 
moved; never fails to ditatea language plain and eafy, full of 
natural and) continued vigour, which has noth’ ng in it foft, 
nothing Janguifhing. Allis nervous and trong, aiid does ‘not 
fo muct pleaie the ear as frlland ravifh the foul.’ 


= Ss — 





An Hiftorital Developement of the prefent Political Conftitution of 
the Gerinanic Empire. By John Stephen Pitter. Tranflated from 
the German; with Notes, and a comparative View of the Reve> 
wags, Population, Forces, ES, of the re/piGive Territories, 
fiom the Statiftical Tables lately publifbed at Berlin. By. For 
fal Dornford, of Lincoln’s Inn, LL.D. 3 Vols. 8ve.. 75, 
Boards. Payne and Son. 


1" appears that the original ‘of this work was undertaken at 
“theexprefs defire of our gracious queen, whofe requelt was 
communicated to profeffor 1 Piitter in May, 1785 ;.and,,in the 
month of ‘March ° following ‘thé’ produ¢tion was. publithed in 
Germany ; when her majefty, we are told,..was.fo well fatisied 
with the tredtife, that fhe condefcended. to, tetify her approba- 
tion Of itin a letter to the author, We areglad to: find, onia 
perufal of. the. work, that.we can, mot readily acquiefce in-the 
Fafhicts of her majeity’s favourable opinion ; -as ‘the author has 
developed the fubjeét. of his inyeftigation’ ‘with equal perfpicuity 
and difcernment. 

The firit book contains an account of the (tite ‘of Germany 
from the: earlieft times, until the decline of the Carloyingiaa 
sace} ‘iw the'year 888. From the remoteit period to which hif- 
torical records afcend, Getmany appears,to have been inhabited 
by a'vaticty df “nations, which, ooh {prung from the fame 
origin, had éach of them i its owm regulations, and enjoyed, ex- 
tlifively, the mof petfe&, liberty and; independence. The 
Greek and. Romana, hiftorians, to. whom we are indebted for the 
earlieft accounts, mention thenames of more than fifty German 
nations, fome of whom, so this day, ftill retain the fame pot- 
feffions and defignations, Originally, however, thofé various 
tribes had no fixed habitations in: towns and:villages} but led‘a 
Mca life, i in Separate hordes, whole. only. objedte were 
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hunting and pafture, The prodigious emigrations of the Ger- 
mans, in the fifth century, made way for a fucceffion of new 
inhabitants, from the fhores of the Baltic, and the remoteft bor- 
ders of Afia. Germany, with refpe& to the origin of its fir 
inhabitants, is divided by our author into two claffes, the inha- | 
bitants of one of which were not originally of German, but of - 
Venedic extraction; as Mecklenburg, Pomerania, _Wagria, 
Lauenburg, Brandenburg, Mifnia, Lufatia, Bohemia, Moravia, 
and fince the, feventh century, Stiria, Carinthia, and Carniola, 
The other ciafs confilts of the difris the inhabitants of which 
were originally Germans ; as Lower Saxony, Franconia, esac 


and the greater part of Weftphalia. 


The countries fituated on the left fhore of the Rhine, and on 
the right of the Danube, which, if. we reckon from the time of 
Julius and Auguftus Czxfar, continued almoft four hundred years 
under Roman government, were in the fifth century fully efta- 
blifhed ‘as a ‘province of that nation. They therefore univerfally 
adopted the Roman inflitutions, which, gradually {preading 
over the neighbouring countries, introduced amongft the Franks, 
Alemans, Burgundians, and others, the ufe of agriculture, the 
management. of vineyards, and various improvements both of 


Roman fcience and polity. 


‘That'the Chrftian religion in the firftages, when ft hs fill 
. atrardittance'from the throne, arid rather fuffered; “at different 
times, the moft dreadful perfecution, was fpread by the Roman 
colonies and legions as far as the Rhine and Danube; and that 
during the reign of Conftantine the Great, after his converfion, 
there were Chriftian communities ih the cities on the Rhine and 
Danube, are, our author juftly obferves, facts not to be difput- 
ed; but the attempt to conne¢t the. lift of the firft archbifhops 
ant bifhops of the fees at prefent eftablifhed in thofe countries 
withthe. time of the apoitles, and continue them uninterrupedly 
from the time-of Conftantine, can only arife from the fictions of 
the tenth century ; in which the enlightened writers atnong the 
Catholics. themfelves no longer place any degrée ‘of credit. 
There are a few circumftances » however, in the ftate of’ religion 
of the firft centuries, without whith the ecclefiaftical conftitution 


of the fubfequent periods cannot well be underftood. 


‘Though, in the apoftolical times, the teacher and infpector 4 
a church were confidered as equivalent, and only diftinguifhe 

from the deacons or minifters, who were to perform the public 
fervice; yet, at the time when Chriitianity firft came into Ger- 
many, it-was. ufual for every confiderable city, as well as cer- 
tain diftricts in the country, where the Chriftian communities had 
their particular priefts, to have likewife a bifhop, with whofe 
“a a precedency was foon afterwards connected, Our author 
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explains concifely, and-in a perfpicuous manner, the important 
_ confequences which refulted from this inftitution. 


« As it fiequently ha happened that feveral bifhops, in the fame 
country, were in correfpondence with each other, or helda ge- 
neral confultation on matters which were interefting to, the 
community at large; as even at the times of perfecution the 
Chiiftians had reafon tovkeep together, and fupport each other 
as well by their counfel as actions ; fo, before the time of Con- 
ftantine, principally in the.eaftern part of his dominions, it Was 
ufwal fdr feveral bifheps to meet at different times, «nd ‘hold 2. 
eonfaltation on the common concerns of their churches, or 
affemblies 6f the church, as they were called, (fynods or coun- 
cils) fometimies of an extenfive, and fimnanaiee @ narrower dj- 
Rrides, 

-. © Conftantine had fearcely made confeffion of the Chrttian 
religion, before fuch aflemblies of the church were publicly 
- countenanced.. An afflembly of this kind was held, in the year 
314, at Ades, i in Provence, and in 325 at Nicea; and b. th 

of thefe were frequented by the bifhops of the countries of the 
Rhine and Danube. We may trace the various effects of thefe 

inftirations from thofe times ; ; and their influence has evidently 

operated j in the fucceeding ages, and in fome meafure even to 

the nt day. 

¢ Fo thefe'affemblies none were admitted but the bidhdps ; 
and inthe decrees they made, the churches, willingly, acijuielced. 
The decrees caine afterwards of themfelves in ufe,.as obligatory 
rules... Appeal was made to the example mentioned. i in the,15th 
* chapter ot the Adis of the Apoftles, where a meeting occurs, of 
‘the Apoltlesand the Eldeis, in whofe‘places the bifhops ima- 
gined they fucceeded: but they forgot that this very decree 
was not made by the Apoftles and Eiders alone, but approved 
of poly church in general (As xv. 22.), and in the namé 

‘Apofties, Elders, and Brethren (Acts: xv. 23). The 
bithops bégan nw to attribute the force of’an obligatory law 
to their decrees not only with refpeé torheir own fabordinate 
priefts and» minifters, but all the membexs of the community ; 
im fherty. the church in general, The bifhops jointly confidered 
themfelves as the reprefentatives of the whole church. Others,, 
who.were neither bifhops nor miniflers, were obliged tobe 
fatisfied with what was publicly declared a decree of ‘the aflem- 

bly. .T Thus 4 arofe the cc diftinction between the fpiritual and 
temporal eftates, as they were called ; or more concifely, the 
priefthood and laity : fo that, in affairs which concerned reli- 
gion and the church, the laity Had no further coiicern, “but, 
when thé clergy thought proper to ‘ordain any thing, réferved 
tu themfélves only: the honour of obcying. Frome hente it fol 
Jovedy-that “the laity:‘were always removed further from the 
knowledge ofthings;. and the clergy, on the contrary, mono- 
re whatever had the, ApPaarence, of Jearzing, and oe 
: t ely 
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their pinciples with the hope or lofs of. cternal falyations Thus 


it may. be conceived, how the fpirirual eftate was foon enabled. 
to acquire fuch an afcendency, over, the temporal, that the equi- 
Fibrium, ‘fo neceflary ro, the. perfection \and welfare of évery 
commonwealth with refpeé to the temporal ¢flate, was irreco-, 
verably loft.” 3 | 4 

Not only the common priefts and other ‘minifters were con- 
fidered as. fubordinate to the bifhops, but when feveral bithops 


of ‘the fame country met, they regulated the affembly and their. . 


éwni precedency according to the political divifidn of the pro- 
vinces; fo that. the bifhops who belonged to one province, 


when they found it neceffary to hold a particular provincial fy-», 
ned, yielded precedency to the bifhop whofe fee was in the capi~.: 


tal.city of the country. . Hence rofe,’ in procefs of time, the 

order of precedency amongft the bifhops, as now eftablithed. in: 

the Germanic empire. é ; 
Ouir author next proceeds to trace the origin and:progrefs of 


the Frankish monarchy... This monarchy owed its foundation” 


to Clovis, the fon-of Childeric, who, in the year 486,° unex: 
pectedly took the command of a’ part of the nation of the. 
Franks... His firft undertaking was an expedition againft the 
Romans; whom he defeated in the neighboarhood of Soiffons. 


From this time’he took poffeffion, as a conqueft acquired by». | 
his {word, of that’part of Gaul which the Vifigoths and. Bar- 


gundians. had left to the Romans ; and the new mottarchy. which, 
after his deceafe, was ‘inherited by his fons and pofterity, hag 


continued. to the prefent time, only divided betwéen the twa’ 


crowns of Frarice and Germany. | 

The original limits of this new monarchy eftablithed by the’ 
Franks, cbmprehended in tit beginning partly the diftrié oF 
France which formed the remainder of Roman Gaul, and-pait- 
ly thofe countries-which .Clovis,: and that part of the nation of 


the Franks which was fubje& to him, were in poffeffion of, -im.” 


Germany, and inthe Netherlands. Bat thefe borders, by. tis: 


fuccefsful enterprifes of Clovis and his fons were extended fo far: 


as to include the whole of the prefent country. of France; and 
‘a confiderable part-of Germany. From this period. is common- 
ly dated: the origin of the feudal fyitem .which has fince had. 
{o much influence on the conititution of every ftate in Eurdpe, 

The frequent partition of the country amongft the grandfons 
of Clovis, was foon produdtive of pernicious quarrels and civil 
wars, which arofe during his reign, and that of his fucceffors,: 
when affaflinations, poifonings, and various cruel outrages, 
ftain this.part of the hiftory. Upwards of an hundred years 
elapfed without-the occurrence of any new conqueft, extenfiomof 


— race. 


the empire, or any other glorious action of the Merovingiay « 
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face. Bit an unexpetted revolution at laft gave new life to the 
hiftory of the Franks, and transferred the crown from the po- 
fterity of Clovis to that of their major-donto, the fortunate 
Pepin of Herftall. From this prince defcended the celebrated 
Charlemagne, in whofe perfon was revived the dignity of Ro- 
man Emperor, which had been extiné fince the year 476 at 
Rome, and only coniinued at Conftantinople with the eaftern 
part of the empire; an event which laid the bafis of the i impe- 
rial’ dignity’s being at prefent ‘annexed to Germany. The 
tranfacétion is thus related by our author : 


© This opportunity prefented itfelf in the month of April, 

799, when Pope Leo the Third was attacked by fome confpira- 
tors in a proceifion at Rome; but was then refcued, that he 
might’ take refuge in Charlemagne, whom he for that reafon 
perfonally vilited at Paderborn. Charlemagne at firft fener 
fome bifhops and counts, as commiifioners, to Rome, previous- 
ly to examine the affair.. He foon afterwards went himfelf, and 
on the 15th af December of the year-8o0, held a public tribu- 
. nal in St. Peter’s church ; the event of which was, that Leo, 
upon his declaring in the moit folemn manner, upon oath, that 
he was innocent, was acquiited of all the crimes and accufations 
alledged againft him, and his opponents and accufers banifhed. 
Ten days after this, followed the feaft of Chriftmas, when Leo 
himfelf performed the fervice in the church. As Charlemagne 
was on his knees before him at the altar, Leo quite unexpect- 
edly placed a crown upon his head, and exclaimed, Vivat Ca- 
rolus Imperator Auguftes! which was immediately re-echoed 
with joyful acclamations from every part of the church. 
Charlemagne at laft reconciled himielf to this furprife, and 
from that-period prefixed the title of Roman emperor to his 
former title of king of the Franks and Lombards,’ 


With refpe& to the effets which the revival of the dignity of 
Roman emperor in Charlemagne produced, he doubtlefs now 
became the independent fovereign of the ‘city and its dominions ; 
and at the fame time entitled to every thing which the revival of 
the dignity could comprehend on the part t of the Romans, and 
the.acknowledgement of it from the other nations and ftates 
which then exilted. Thofe countries which had once been le- 
gally feparated from the ancient Roman empire, certainly could 
not be=included ; but’ many of them were already in Charle- 
magne’s pofleffion, as king of the Frahks and Lombards. But 
whatever the prerogatives of the revived imperial title, and the 
territories depending upon it might be, it is evident, as our au- 
* thor obferves, that its relation with refpect to Chariemagne’s other 
ftates was only perfonal, without any real union taking place, 
either with the kingdom of Lombardy or of the Franks, which 
erated was already in poffedion of.’ ae Charle- 


magne, 
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magne, in affairs, perhaps which concerned the, government of 
Rome, might confider himfelf as the fugceflor of the: ancient 
Roman emperors, he certainly never thought fo in affairs which 
concerned the Franks and Germans. - Yet an opinion has even 
lately prevailed, that Charlemagne was the fucceflor of Jafti- 
nian, and therefore that the Juftinian code of laws was equally 
as valid in Germany as at, oe Our author is at much pains 
to place this fubjeGt_in a clear hght, on account of the impor- 
tant confequences which have been deduced from many, and faife 
reprefentations, concerning it. 

The extenfive empire which Charlemagne had eftablithed, 
foon began to decline in the hands of an inadequate futcefor, 
to the imbecility of whofe government the prefent conititution 
of the Germanic empire appears to owe, in a great meafure, 
its origin. 


‘It is parsicutarly remarkable, fays our author, that in thofe 
early times, when the danger and diftrefs occafionéd by the in- 


curtion of foreign enemies were almoft univerfal, the Frankifhr © 


kings, notwithitanding their divifions, found it neceffary to 
unite in the common caufegand convene particular affemblies 
to confult on the fubject, in the years 817 and 851, at 
Merfen, on the Maes, and in 860 at Coblenz. Here the 
kings expetienced already what reafon they had'to be as inuch 
upon their guard agajnft the cuftom of private war, as again 
the incurfions of foreign enemies. They zealoufly and unani- 
moufly oppofed therefore the practice 6f plundering, and other 
acts of violence, which the nobles began to took upon as lecal 
actions eftablifhed by cuftom ; and threatened to punifh the az 
greflors, by excommunicating them, or puttitig them under the 
ban inthe name of God and of the king. The event, however, 
foon proved the infufficiency of thefe threats, and that'the evil 
only increafed in virulence. It foon arofe tofuch aheight, 
that all the national regulations were warlike, and only. confift- 
ed in preparations for attack and defence, not merely.in fuch 
wars as were interefting to the country in general, but for pri- 
vate attacks, and fuch defence as was thought neceflary by 
every individual. The effenial prerogatives of the fupreme int 
foreign wars, and judicially decided differences, without allow- 
ing the fubject to avenge bis own caufe, aught folely to belong, 
were foon forgotten. Inftead of this, vuflalage became the 
chief objec of almoft every nation. ‘He alone was poflefled of 
power and authority whofe vaflals. were numerous, and whofe 
caitles were well defended : he alone was refpected who perforin - 
ed his duty asa vaffal with the greateft ability and bravery. 
This was the object of all their educatidn; this exercifed all 
the powers of their minds; and this almoft alone connected the 
bonds of their fociety. When a vaffai had once performed the 
fervice of his lard, they had no further concern in the affairs 
of éach other, The vallal was then at°liberty to act as “he 
wee , 8 pleafed ; 
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pleafed; he was under fio reflraint With refpéét to his property, 
the management of his domettic coticerns, the direction. of hi¥ 
family, and particularly of his dependents, or his villains. In 
fuch matters he was fubject to no controul, and acknowledged 
no fuperior power. 


¢ The liberty of thofe who could already boaft of being free, 

fuch as princes, counts, and barons, and every freeholder, or, to 
ufe the prefent mode of {peaking, the high and inferior nobility, 
tofe-to the greateit heicht, although it was at thé faine time un- 
avoidably fibied to abufe. The fituation therefore of that clafs 
of people which did not enjoy their liberty, the péafants, who 
were by far the the moft numerous, and of thé greateft impor- 
tance, Was more particularly pitiable. : 
_ © This evidently diminifhed the power of the crown. . The 
kings of courfe could .tndertake nothing 6f importance now 
without the confent of the ftates. Even at the above men- 
tioned fraternal meetings of the Frankifh kings they faw them- 
felves under the neceffity of mutually promifing not only to al- 
low and protect each of their ftates in their refpedtive rights and 
dignities, but to call for their advice in the bufinefs both of 
church and ftate, aiid confider them as co-adjutors and co-ope- 
fators in national concérns. On account of this article, the 
treaty of Coblenz (Padtum Conjluentinum), of the year 860, 
is confidered by many as one of the firft fundamental laws 
which laid the bafis of the conftitution of the Germanic empire, 
limited as it is by the ftates; though the artiele occurs-in the 
fame words at the preceding meeting held at Merfen in the year 
851; fo that the firft fource of it therefore may be traced nine 
fearsearlicr.” ! 

All the excellent inftitutions begun by Charlemagne were 
foon entirely perverted, or rendered fruitleis. It was with 
difficulty that thofe who were devoted to an ecclefiaftical 
life obtained fufficient inftruction in reading, writing; and the 
Latin language, to perform the immediate duties of their of- 
fice; and yet the advantage which even. this procured theni 
over thofe that were totally igriorant; contributed in no fmall 
degree to increafe the weight, of the fpiritual over the fecular 
eftate, which began from that period fo much to preponderate. 
A circumftance which amazingly contributed to this effec, was 
the publication of a book, publifhed by one Dionyfius Exi- 
guus, which contained a collection of papal letters from pope 
Siricius, who wrote in 385, down to pope Anaftafius in 498.’ 
The fubjeéts of them tended chiefly to prove, that the bifhop 
of Rome was the fucceffor of the apoftle Peter; that the keys 
of heaven were therefore in his hands; and, in fliort, that the 
pope was the paramount fovereign of all the powers on the 
earth. To confirm thefe dofrines, the editor of thofe letters; 
who had been fome ecclefiaftic; had recourfe to the moft artful 

impofition:; 
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“4m pofition ; and the decrees of the councils were fo, re refented, 
that by means of omiffions, additions, or interpol: tions, “the 


fenfe of them was wrefted to corre 
above afferted. From a pretext that the book was. the, 


fpond with... the principles 


work 


of the celebrated Ifidoras, it obtained univerfal credit during 
feveral ages, and became the -fource of a- variety of events, 
“which are diftinctly related by the author now under confider- 


ation. 


Le fecond book treats of the firft period of the middle ages. 
This part,prefents us with the extinétion of the Carlovingian 
race, and the fucceffion of the Saxons Franconian; and Swa- 


-bian emperors, down to the year 1235. 


The author ‘marks 


the firft traces of s the indivifibility of the empire, and right 4 of 
primégeniture ; and fhews the origin of the prerogatives which 
were afterwards peculiar to the archbifliops of Mentz; Treves 
. Cologne, and the four fecular high offices ;. with the origin of 
the counties palatine, and a number of political events refpect- 


ing the hiftory and conftitution of the empire. 


The third book comprifes the hiftory of the fecond period. of 
_the middle ages; treating of the Swabian and fuceeeding’em- 
perors, from the period laft mentioned to the year 1493. This 
narrative, contains an inftance of the depofition of an emperor, 
in the perfon of Adolphus of Naffau.;.with.the origin | of the 
imperial cities, prelates, and knights of the. empirs 32 variety 
of affociations, particularly the Rhenifh and Hanfeatic leagues 5 
and the introduction of the neceflity of the confent of, the élec- 
tors, by means of the Wiliebrieffen, or letters of confent:: ‘With- 
‘in this period; occurs likewife the Golden. Bull; . the caufe of 
the denomination of which is related by our author .in the fol- 


lowing extrac : 


It has been cuftomary for many: ayes): -wheniever the empe- 
_ rots executed any acts of importance, -to diftinguith -thofe.par- 

ticular inftruments from others by annexing a-Golden Bull. to 
them, as it is called, inftead of the impreflion of the feal being 


made. fimply in wax. 


This Golden Bull is. the fea] itfelf, en- 


graved or two plates of gold in form of medallions, uitited, 
and the hollow filled up with wax, ‘through which thé firings 


~pafs, that attach the Bull to the inftrument. 


From -fach Bulls 


as thefeit has become cuftomtary to call the inftrumentthem- 
felves, fo which they are annexed, Golden Bulls; in the fame 
manner as the decrees of the popes, are denominated Papal 
‘ Bulls: arid thus likewife this mftrument by havine*fuch d{feal 
annexed to it; has obtained the appellation of the Golden Ball. 
It confitts of five ordinances; which Charles: 1V. enacted attwo 
. general diets, one of which was held at Nurenberg, January 
10y 1356.3 andthe other.at Metz, on the 2<th of thefame year, 


with-the approbation of the eletors, and in fome meafure with 
LXIX. April, 1790. 


‘Vow 


the 
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.sthe coneurrence ‘of. the whole empire. ‘Thefe ordinances were 
afterwards fubdivided into thirty principal articles, and promul- 
“gated in one public act... An original inftrument was granted to 
‘each of ‘the electors, and an authentic copy given’ likewife to. 
the city of Frankfort, which is at prefent generally fhown to 
“ftrangers.”® 

The fourth book comprehends the firft period of modern hif- 

“tory; deducing the narrative from the year 1493 to 15 19. 
During this period we meet. with the divifion of the empire in- 
‘to circles; the origin of the aulic council; the eftablifhment 
“of a new adminiftration of juftice in the towns and bailiwicks ; 
“with other remarkable occurrences in the empire; among which 

“is the, commencement of commotions in the church, occafioned 
by Martin Luther. 

The fifth book comprifes the fecond period of modern hif- 
tory, commencing from the acceffion of Charles the Fifth. 
This part of the work is chiefly occupied with a continuation of 
the hiftory of Martin Luther, and other events connected with 
tle fubjeét of that narrative. Among the occurrences in the 
prefent period, one of the moft remarkable is the rife of the or- 
der of the Jefuits, in. 1540; an order which, after fubfifting 
upwards of two hundred years, with confiderable advantage to 
learning, but with much danger to all fecular authority, has at 
““Jength been aboliflied in almoft all the countries of Europe. 

‘This volume concludes with the year 1548. So far as the 
author has proceeded in the work, he difcovers an extenfive 
~ fand of hiftorical information; and his Developement ferves 
clearly to evince, that the conftitution of the Germanic empire, 
like that of every other political affociation, has been gradual 
in its eftablifhment. It has not been moulded into its prefent 
form by any original and determined plan of legiflation ; but 
tifen, as conducted by a variety of ‘accidents, from a ftate of 
fuccefsful ufurpation to the ftability it now has attdined.—The 
tranilator has performed his part with a fidelity which can only 
be the refult 6f attentive application ‘to ‘the German language ; 
and he has enriched the volume with a great number of ufeful 
and pertinent annotations. 





A Popfeript to the New Bath Guides A Poem. By Anthony 
Pafguin. 8voe 2s. 6d. ' Strahan. 


fy hoy Pafquin is extremely angry with the Critical 
and Monthly Reviewers, for * queftioning his poetical 
emuipotence, (rifum teneatis ?) and confeqaently treats us like 
obdugate ‘heretics. He very liberally beftows, in the ple- 
nitudé of power, ‘the opprobrious terms of ‘ varlets’ and 

: ‘ contemptible 
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“ contemptible blockheads,’ charges us with ¢ ridicalou$ ma- 
 levolence,’ and obferves that ‘ éven the fuggeftions of policy 
cannot bridle our intemperate refentment.’ 7 

What is worfe than all this, he accufes us of being formerly 
* among his greateft flatterers.” This is indeed a ferious 
charge ; and if we at any time have been liberal in our en- 
comiums on Anthony Pafquin’s productions, of which we re- 
colleé& nothing, they were either of avery different nature from 
thofe which have lately appeared, or we mult indeed have flattered 
him. * Should their ungenerous labours (he adds) ever awaken 
anger in my bofom, I will affertthe rights of truth, and hurl fuch 
impoftors from the feat of judgment.’ ‘This is a very terrible 
denunciation, and we congratulate Anthony on his prefent tran- 
quility of mind. Asit is not difcompofed by any thing we have 
faid, fo we hope that nothing we fhall fay will have any effect in 
awakening his ferious difpleafure. _We fhould not indeed be 
greatly flattered at entering the lifts with fuch an antagonitt. 
The profpe& of a combat, in which victory would afford no 
honour, carryield but little fatisfa@tion. 

As we are arraigned before the public by Anthony for in- 
juftice and malévolence,’ we truft we fhall be excufed for pro- 
ducing fome evidence on our fide of the queftion ; fuch as may 
tend to fhow that nothing but the utmoft partiality or perver- 
fion' of juftice could induce a literary tribunal to {peak in ap- 
probation of his works, and recommend them to public fa- 
vour 

« As o’er the haunts. of Innocency fpread 

The dulcet woodbine to t/lume her fhed; __ 
Thus fteals the {mile upon her coral ID» | 
Where nation’s lords might honey’d effence fip 3 
Giving what Agony denies to Sin, 

External fweetnefs to the géod within : 

Deep in the éright recefles of her breaft, 

The fear of God rules Fafhion’s gay beheft ;. 
For her the miniftry of Peace prevail, 

And fmooth oe of the Aolian gale : 

For her the feafons in obedience rife, 

For her the thunders fleep amid the tkies, © 

Like Britain’s Charlotte, who /ub/imes command, 
And breathes *twixt vengeance and a guilty land.’ 


Reduce thefe lines, gentle reader, to common fenfe ; the 
fifth, fixth, and the fix concluding ones, to any thing like 
fenfe, if thou canit, et eris mibi magnus Apollo /—We will in- 
trude but one quotation more upon his patience 3 it-is taken 
from. ‘ Correggio Candid’s letter to the celebrated'Mr. Da- 
niel.of Bath,’ and entitled the. * Portrait Painter’s‘Golden 
Rulgs,’ It will ferve to fhow that this author is {carcely lefs 
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perplexing and abftrufe in his lively than’ im his ferious come 
pofitions. _ : 
¢ As you’re not vain or arrogantly nice; 
~~ But one of us; 
Go mentally tranfcribe this apt advice :—~ 
The envied attributes inhabit thus ¢ 
On the proud forehead greatnels latent roves; 
And amplifies the face > 
Blythe in the eye difport the wanton loves 
Who mortal woes deftroy, 
And bathe fn fluids warm from the fpring of joy. 
The mouth—the mouth’s the refidence of gracc.— 
But ’tis the xo/ey or be it large or {mall, 
Abafes or gives dignity to all: 
The other lineaments combin’d together, 
Are but mere fungus—pith or biped’s leather. 
Keep all the projections ir happy relief, 
Let the foft clear-obfesre {fmooth the edge of each feature, 
Be the keeping accordant with joy, wit, or grief, 
And let the x2p0/e of the whole be in Nature.— 
Make all the fons of Mars look fierce and big, 
Adroitly mix th’ alluring and tremendous, 
And give phyficians—plenitude of wiy, . 
As iron habit phyfic’s fons will fend us. 
Pourtray old ladies young, and young ones handfome s~ 
Then all will hurry to your filken net, 
. Ard you fhall get - 
L’ argent enough to purchafe Louis’ ranfom. 


Some faces, like the progrefs of the day,: 

Are fombrous, luminous, and black, and grey; | 
Now charg’d with woe, now pregnant with delight, 
Red, pale, grees, purple, yellow, blue, and bright ; 
Like Proteus’ jacket al their hues deczive, 

Which eminently differ morn and eve. 

When thole prelent themfelves, be this your ftudy, 
Paint to'their wifhes, make thein fick or ruddy ! 
Such ne’er obey’ th’ opinion of the town, 

"Fhey feetruth jaupdic’d; andstheir will’s their own.” 

The golden rules which follow, for we have not, in pity to 
the reader, tranfcribed: one half of this epiftle, are much in 
the fame manner, and ‘will be perufed with equal advantage 
and amufement by the piétorial amateur. 

Let us, however, de this. author the juftice to fay, that he 
difeovers, in the delineation of low charatters, fome kind ‘of 
humour. His Margery Cockney and Phalim O’Shaughnefly 
are not unentertaihing, though their jokes are not always very. 


delicate or very news ‘The following charaGer in one of 
| ‘Cen- 
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‘Congreve’s comedies is not perhaps altogether inapplicable to 
Anthony Pafquin. * Petulant’s a very pretty fellow, and a 
very honeft fellow, and has a {mattering—faith and troth a 
pretty deal of an odd fort of a fmall wit; and if he had any 
judgment i in the world, he would not be altogether contemptr 


le.’ 


The Natural Hiftory of aft Tartaty' $ traced through the three 
Kingdoms of Nature. Tranflated from the French. By W ifs 
Jian Radchfe, A. B., Sve. 4s. fewed. Richardfon. 


PMHTE volume before us is a tranflation of the Deicription 
Phyfique de la Contrée de Tauride, which we examined 

at fome length in our LXVIIth- volume, P- 373- We were 
pleafed to {ge it in an Englith drefs, for we think it a work ia 
many refpeéts curious, arid in fome important. Jt was tranf- 
Jated from the Ruffian jnto French, and this tranflation js 
taken from the F rench yerfions 
’ Asit is, therefore, our chief bufinefs to examine the tranf- 
lation, it wil} not detainus long. The French.tranflator dif- 
claimed every pretenfion to beauty of ftyle, and Mr. Radcliffe, 
on thisaccount, hopes, that* he will not be held /o/ely refpon- 
fiblefor,any melegangies'that may appear in the following 
work.’’) Jw our compatifon, therefore, we have chiefly con- 
fined ourfelves to’ the atedracy of the verfiow, and in this 
refpect_we perceive marks of hafte rather than of jgnorance, 
and of idattention rather than want of ability. If Mr. Rad- 
_oliffe had examined his tranflation with care, he would proba- 
“bly have avoided the little errors we have met with ; the in- 
confiderable faults which deform rather than detyaét from the 
real merit of his work. We hall point out a few of thefe in 
the order in which they oceug, © 

In the firft defcription of the fat country, which our author 
with fome 1 inaccuracy calls ‘level,’ though levels may occur 
in very high grounds, he féems to have committed a fault of 
fome importance. { This‘ 4ead (partie) comprifes thofe vat 
plains fituated between the Black Sea and the feas of Azow and 
Sivache (or Putrid) which, ftretching towards the North, fpread 
from the Dnieper as far as Perecop, and beyond the neighbour- 
ing rivers of Salghiz and the Wefern Boulghdnak,’. ‘The. 
original fays, ‘as far as Perecop,’ and from thence as far 
as the rivers of Salghir, &c. (¢ & de la jufqu’ aux rivieres,’ 
&c.) The foil, a few lines afterwards, is defcribed to 
be a free, ‘ yellow, argillaceous earth.” Again, the ¢al- 
careous earth is faid in the fame page to be ‘ of a quality fo 
porous as to prove clearly the attrition of water.’ This is at 
leaft an inelegant, we think an improper, tranflation of ‘ mais 
fi poreule, qwil eft vifible qu’elle a été rougée par eau,’ At 
Hh 3 | the 
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‘the.end of the third and beginning of the fourth page, the 
fteep banks of the falt lakes are {aid to < follow the order of the 
foil which furrounds them.’ »‘The original fays, that their foil 
is the fame as that in the neighbourhood. 

The minute faftidious criticifm, which a farther examina- 
tion would occafion, can neither be pleafing to our readers or 
ourfelves.' The errors freq ueatly confift of words, which feem 
to have been rendered in hafte, of an invested and. lefs fimple 
phrafeology, and in a few inftances, particularly in the mine- 
ralogical-part, they appear to have arifen from our author not 
being. fufficiently acquainted with that fcience. A flriking 
inftance-of that kind occurs near the end of his eighteenth 
page,> As a fpecimen of the general freedom and eafe of Mr, 
Radcliffe’s language, we fhall tranfcribe. the following note : 


€ All the ‘countries in which volcanos exift, or are known to 
have exifted, contain large traéts of a red argillaceous earth; a 
circumftance which has hitherto efcaped the obfervation of the 
many able writers by whom thefe countries have been defcribed. 
Volcanic mountains are alfo often met with, containing no la- 
va or bafaltes. Such is that called Sbhinberg, by the baths of 
Geifmarin Heffe. It is of aconical form, and the crater which 
exifts at prefent is rent from top to bottom, and is without any 
trace of lava or bafaltes, The foil is every where red; and in 
the fidés we meet with not fhelves, but real gutters of a ‘deep red 
{pathic {chiftus. If it fhould be doubted whether this: moun 
tain was ever a volcano, we fhould remember, ft. ats conical 
form ; 2dly, its crater; 3dly, that it, is fituated in a country 
indubitably volcanic, and within a league of the mountain 
Grebenftein, which is admitted to be. an extinguifhed volcano ;- 
and 4thly, that large and infulated fragments of well preferved 
bafaltes are difperfed over its fides, evidently without the af- . 
fiftancé of man. | 

‘ All thefe < e {ecm to prove that this ie an exe 
tinguifhed volcano, whofe lava and bafaltes have, in a long 
courfe of time, been entirely decompofed, and converted into a 
red potterseearth, which.appearsin-great abundance in its neighe 

bourhood, and even upon the fides of the mountain itfelf.’ 


We have feleéted this note for many different reafons, as it 
affords fome foundation: for thinking that the more trifling 
miftakes may be owing to errors of the- prefs*, and as it con- 
tains more inftances of inverted phrafes, which in fome degree 
injure the force of the avthor’s manner, than any other paf- 
fage of equal extent. -Mountains, the author fays, in the. 
French verfion, are often met with, which have all the-volca-. 
nic appearances, except lavas or bafaltes, of which they are 
entirely deprived. Inflead of ‘ real gutters,’ our-author fays 
f real ftreams,’ (covlées).—* Evidently witheut the affiftance 


bia 





* Thefe we have corrected in tran{cribing. 


of 





change to vitriolic acid vapours. Mr. Radcliffe’s language 
may not appear ftrong enough to watrant this. obfervation ; 


but the original fays exprefly—* this remark has never yet . 


been made.’ We do not indeed recolle& it in any work. ex- 
cept the papers juft quoted; but the appearance of clay in 
volcanic countries is fo obvious, the change of the lefs compact 
porous lavas on the furface is fo evident to the eye of even a 


fuperficial obferver, that we wonder more at its having been : 


fo often overlooked, than its being now particularly noticed. 
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of man,’ would have been rendered more clofely, which could — 
not be carried there by man; for what: purpofe would’thisde- *: 
fign have anfwered?  Inftead of red pottersearth, iit fhould ’ 
have been red clay, for not all kinds of clay:are fit for the » 
potter, and the terms are not fynonymous: the ‘French word : 
is argile. We had, however, other. reafons for our felection : > 
the obfervations are perfe&ly juft and accurate, fofar as con- - 
cerns the general appearance of volcanic mountains, but the » 
appearance of argillaceous earth in voleanic countries, parti- 4 
cularly in volcanic mountains long fince extiné, has been no- » 


ticed by fir William Hamilton in his account of the Ponciz ; 
Infulz.in the PhilofophicalTranfa@tions. He afcribes: the « 





A View of the Prefent State of Derbyfoire; with an Account of 


its moft remarkable Antiquities. By Fames Pilkington. (Con- 
cluded, from p. 143.) 


THe fecond volume is of a more local nature, and of lefs | 


general intereft than the firft;, to which we may add, 
that it appears to usin many refpects more imperfect : it will 
not, therefore, detain us long. 7 
While the tribes from the continent preffed on the aberi- 
ginal inhabitants of Britain, it is natural to conclude that 
they were colleéted on the weftern fide of the kingdom, as 
the moft remote from their conquerors, till they found an 
afylum in the mountains of Wales, fome parts of Ireland, 
and the ifles of the Irifh fea. Drnidifiny fhared the fate of its 
profeffors, and the remote fituation of fome parts of Derby- 
fhire were, probably, during the firft attack on this barbarous 
fuperftition, temporary retreats, . Many Druidical, or.appa- 
rently Druidical monaments, occur in this county; for we are 
not willing to allow every regular arrangement of itones to 
have.been the work of thefe ambitious prieftss: In the fubfe- 
quent period, that of the Romans, this county received the 
conquering legions, and thared in the benefit of their labours : 


dut our author has been able to add nothing to Mr. Pegge’s 
‘ Perambulation of the greater and leffer Roman‘ roads of * 


Hh 4 Derby hhire,’ 
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Dérbythire.” Ikenild ftreet, it is: now. well known, pafied 
through the county from, the north-eaft to the fouth-weft. In 
thé period of the heptarchy it formed a part of the kingdom 
of-Mercia: it:certainly fent knights to parliament in the 
twenty-third of Edward I. ;:was atlowed a feparate fheriff and 
diftin& affizes in 4566. The Gofpelwasrfirit preached in the 
kingdom of Mercia during the reign ‘of Ofwius, and the firit 
church erected in Derbythire, the cathedral of Litchfield, was 
builtin 657:: Litchfield foon became an drchiepifcopak dio- 
cefe; though the epifcopal: honour is*now divided between 
this city and Covemry.. The number of inhabitants is ftated 
at 1245465, and of houfes 25,206; nearly five to one ; and this 
number «was ‘fixed by an énumeration of houfes and inhabi- 
tants in about thirty parifhes, in different parts of the coun~- 
tary Tv st ) 

The § fate of arts and manufa&tures’ is detailed imperfeétly ; 
and relates only to thofe of cotton, filk, wool, andiron. The 
author has fpoken of the porcelain manufa&ture, and of that 
very beautiful foffil the flpordpar, which, formed into orna- 
mental vafes and columns, is fo univerfally and defervedly ad- 
mired, m his account of Derby. The little which particular- 
ly relates to manufactures in this part we fhall tranfcribe: 


«Cotton is manufactured in different ways, and in various 
parts of the county. - But thé principal quantity is prepared by 
the machine lately invented aygd introduced into Derbythire by 
fir Richard Arkwright. Several have beeen conitructed upon 
his model, both before and fince tht expiration of the patent 
which he obtained for the exclufive ufe of his invention. The 
number of machines which-are now worked in this country is 
fixteen, and the hands employed by them may be computed at 
three thoufand. A confiderable quantity of cotton is likewife 
fpyn upon hand machines.or wheels, in the north-weft part of 
the county... A large number of hands is alfo employed in an- 
other, flage of the manufaCture of this article. Many looms 
have been a long time worked in the parifh of Chapel-le-frith 
for weaving cotton; and lately feveral have been fet up by 
Meff. Strutt in the town of Derby and its neighbourhood. If 
we calculate the prefent number at. two hundred, I believe wé 
fhall not be very diftant from the truth. 

* A confiderable quantity of wool is manufaured in Derby- 
fhire both into ftockings and cloth. The bufinefs of hofiery is 
carried on extenfively in that part of the county which borders 
upon Nottinghamfhire, and alfo at Litton near Tidefwell. 
have endeavoured to afcertain the number of frames employed, 
and believe them to amount to about 1350. It fhould be obferv- 
ed, thay this calculation includes thofe upon which filk and cot- 


ton, a3 well as wool, are wrought. 
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¢ In that-part of the high peak which borders upen, York- 
fhire, a {mail quantity of wool.is manufactured: into: clothe 
The goods are, I ain infornied, of a fine and good quality... — 
© Another branch of manufacture deferving of notice, is that 
of iron in: the north-eat part of the'county. A good deal of 
this metal in an unwrought ftate is ufed for caft goods at Chef- 
terfield. But-the principal manufaéture of iron is carried on in 
the neighbourhood of Sheffield. Nearly three hundred hands 
are employed by it, chiefly in making fcythes and fickles. “In 
the parifh of Norton alone there are one hundred and fixty-one 
workmen in the former of thefe branches.’ 


The cuftoms and manners in Derbyftire are not fo peculiar 


as to deferve a diftin& corifideration. 

" “Mr. Pilkington then proceeds to a particular view of the 
county, as divided inté the deaneries of Repington, Derby, 
Caftillat, Afhboarne, and Chefterfield, with the archdeacon- 
ry of Derby ; and each of thefe are comprifed in different fec- 
tions. A topographical defcription will not admit either 
of analyfis or remark ; but in this part aré interfperfed: de- 
{cfiptions of houfes of the town of Derby,’ as well as its tha- 
nufaétures, and fome curiofities of different kinds found in 


the county. The principal boilfés defcribed, are lord Scarf- 


dale’s, the duke of Devonfhire’s*, though we fcarcely find 
any thing added to the various accounts of different travel- 
lers and tourilts, if we may hazard 4 new name applied to 
thofe gentlemen who travel, (or réad) in oftder to examine 
and to publifh, 2. oe oe im 
~The only natural curiofity méntiéned is the fkeleton nine 
feet long, of which a defcription was fent to the Royal Society 


in 1727: it was difcovered at Repton al. ‘Repindod on the 


Trént. : 

The account of Derby is very full, and’contdins, in many 
arts, information not generally known: we hhall tranfcribe 
he remarks on its name : | . 

‘ It is highly probable, that the name of the county is derived 
from that of the town of Derby, But.from what particular 
circumftance the latter has received its prefent namé, -it is ve 
difficult, if at all poffible to determiné. ‘That which it now 
bears, certainly is net the moft ancient by which it has been 
known. In the time of the Saxons it was called Northworthig, 
But when the Danes took poffeffion of it they gave it the name 
of Deotaby.' - oH 

* Antiquarians have taken confiderable pains to afcertain the 
caufe of this change. Some have fuppofed that the name of 
Derby was given to the town becaufe it ftands near the banks of 


* Of the duke of Deventhire’s feats, Har dwick-Hall and Chat{worth are 
particularly deferibed, ‘. L PRS eee t “ 
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the river Derwent. But the more general opinion is, that it is 
derived from two Saxon words,‘ Deor, Fera,. and by, baditatio. ° 
This conjeRture*is rendered probable by two circumttances : one 
is; that the arms of the town area buck couchant in a park ; and 
the other, that one of the’ lanes adjoming to the town is ftill 
called Lodge+lane.” : 

The ancient and modern hiftory of the town follows ; but | 
the moft interefting accounts are the defcriptions of the mills 
for the. manufaéture of filk : one. machine, whichis more per- _ 
fect than the reft, contains 26,586 wheels, and 97,746 move- 
ments, but of the laft, 1700 are not in repair ; and thefe very 
numerous movements are not. diftin&, but. a multiplication of 
the fame parts.s:; When the mill is completely in motion, it 
works 73,726 yards of organzine filk, thread. —Of the porce- 
Jain manufactory, and the working of fpar and marble, the 
account is fhort and apparently incomplete. 

Sir Richard Arkwright’s machines for manufacturing cot- 
ton are erected at Cromford, in the deanery of Athborne ; and 
the hiftory of this undertaking, as well as the defcription of 
the different-operations, is extremely curious and interefting ; 
the length only prevents us from enlarging on it. The patent 
was at firft eluded, and at Jaft expired. Machines now multi- 
ply faft; and we have been jnformed that they have been in- 
troduced with fuccefs in the woollen manufactory. 

A great part of this volume is filled with genealogical hif- 
tories of families, which are of local importance only’; but 
among thofe are a few traces of biography more generally in- 
terefting ; thefe occur chiefly in the accounts of the Coke and_ 
Cavendifh families. ‘The life of Dr, Flamfteed js a curious 
one; and the exertions of memory in arithmetical operations . 
recorded of Jedediah Buxton are. truly aftonifhing. _ Near the 
end of the volume, our aythor defcribes the remains of a Dru- 
idical monument; and, as we have expreffed a little incredulity 
on this fubject, we hall conclude our article with Mr, Pil- 
kington’s reafons for thinking it belongs to the profeffors of 
this gloomy fequeftered religion, = 

‘ I believe it is gencrally allowed by antiquarians, that cir- 
cular and elliptical monuments of this kind are of civil or reli- 
gious inftitution; that they were either places of council, or 
courts of juftice; or that they were defigned for the rites of 
worfhip. Now upon examination there are found a few cir- ; 
cumftances, refpecting this in particular, which rénder it pro- 
bable, that it was once ufed for the latter purpofe. It feems , 
reafonable to fuppofe fromthe number and fize of the ftones, 
lying near the center of the area, that there formerly flood 2° 
cromlech or altar in this firuation, “One of them,, which ar 
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moft probably fupporred by the other two, meafures three yards 
in length, and two in breadth, and. .is: about one ‘for thick, 
Upon this large broad ftone, it iswery likely, that the facrifices 
were offered. Perhaps the other ftones. within the area might 
be ufed as feats or fupports for thofe, who attended the celebra- 
tion of the rites of worfhip., As they feem to diverge from 
one:common center, it has been imagined, that they were in- 
tended to reprefent the rays of the fun, and that this lumina 
was the object of devotion. This conjecture is ingenious 
plaulible.—But there is another circumftance, which renders 
it fill more probable, that this ancient monument is a Druidi- 
cal temple. A few years ago a tranfverfe feétion was made of 
the barrow, which has been mentioned, and in it were found 
the horns of a itag.. Now there appears good ground to believe 
that the animal, to which they belong had been offered up 
in faerifice.. For as mounts of this kind are throughout the 
neighbouring country places of burial, we may, reafonably 
fuppofe, that this in particular was employed as a repofitory for 
the bones of the vidiims, which were ufed in the celebration of 
religious rites,’ | 
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FOREIGN ARTICLE. 


Lettre fur le Nom de la Planete Herfibell. Par M.de La Landes 


us Letter, addreffed te the authors of the Journaldes Sga- 
vans, and included in their work, we have read with fo 
much pleafure, that though its objeé,,in appearance, is only of 
importance to Mr. Herfchell,, yet on account of the fhort my- 
thological difquifition which the, queition has occafiened, we 
fall give fome account of it.,;;M.de la Lande has lately paid 
his fecond vifit to England,’ and was introduced to the king. 
* This prince; fays he, well deferves the gratitude of aftrono- 
mers, for he has affifted aftronomy ata great expence. When 
I thanked him this year in the:name of -all thofe who cultivate 
the fcience, he recurned this edifying and remarkable anfwer’—~ 
*¢ Js it not better than to {pend money in the flaughter of mans 
kind?” 

M. de la Lande next fpeaks of the names firft given by the 
difcoverers to different ftars, which have been almoit exclunvely 
dropped; ‘ for the prejudice of one nation refifts that of an- 
other, and prevents the fuccefs of the defign.’ While Mr. 
Herfche]l confulted only his gratitude, others confulted ana- 
logy in naming this new flar. M. Poinfinet called it Cybele, 
who was the mather, as Saturn was the father of the gods, and 
the new planet was next to Saturn. .M,, Profperin, the Swedifh 
aftronomer,,called it Neptune; and this name, from analogy, we 
at firft thought beft adapted roit. M. Bode, a celebrates aftro- 
nomer of Berlin, callsit, in his excellent Ephemerides,* Uranus,”, 

. an 
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g@nd many: Gerinans have adopted this term. But it is the ob- 

ofour-author’s letter to fhow that the term is not ftriétly 
andlogical,.and in many refpects improper. We may jutft re- 
mark, that the fame:reafons'will militate again{t the appellation, 
Uranne, given to the fuppofed new femi-metal we have lately 
mentioned as difcovered in Germany. 

To give the néw planet this name, obferves M. de la Lande, 
is an ingratitude to the difeoverer; and an affrontto the king of 
England; whofe name ought to be preferred, if that of the ax- 
thoridid not deferve our regard in préference, Befidesy Uranus is 
incongruous to the general.fyfiem of mythology, It is true 
Sanchoniathon and Diodorus ‘have faid that Saturn was the fon 


of Wranus, but this conneétion "js purely allegorical. . Thefe. 


gods :weretthe children of the Heaven:and the Earth, that is of 
the univerfe »' they were only its firft produdiions, . When the 
Egyptian priefts formed a theopony by allegorifing-natute, the 
earth with its fluid covering-was regarded as that part of the 
univerfe;which contained the: gernis’of all its produions, atid 
was the point to which the-aétiwe fecundity of nature was di- 
refed. ‘The Heavens, which covered it, poured into it bofom 
the principle of motion and of life, by. its vivifying rains and 
genial heat, From hence the allegory of a mairiage was de- 
rived. The fable} thoughi obviows, i is evidently ‘of Indian ex- 
traétion, and it has been,co ied into, the fyftems of the Chal- 
veatis, ‘the Egyptians, ‘the Perfians, and the Greeks. We dre 
almoft afraid of the ridicule ithe Vicar of Wakefield, if we 
ventured to quore Plutarch, Macrobius, Synefius, and Océlfus 
Lucanus, whony M. ‘de h- Lande Mentions on this fubjef ; but 
fhall tranfcribe fome of the obfervations of .the laft author, ‘as 
they come fo negrto the Indidn fyftem, which; we thal! heve 
occafion to’ mefition if! Our review of the Afiutic: Refearches. 
¢ The univerfe, fays he, canfot be deftroyed t it has always 
been, and will always eontinué te bey it has neither beginning 
nor end, but contains within’ itfelf peneration and the caufe of 
generation. Generation is where there isa change and an al- 
teration in the pofition-of the : parts, and the caufe where nature 
is immoyeable. Whence, it is‘evident, that it belongs to what 
is the caufe of generation, to move and to act; to that which re 
¢eives it, to be moved and atted on.’ He proceeds to obferve, 
that the-orbit of the moon: limits the changeable from the un- 
changeable.’ « As nature is neither generated or deftroyed, it 
is neceflary that the princi iple which caufes generation in another 
place, and that which produces it in the fame place, fhould 
have co-exifted ; thefe are the principles above and below the 
moon ; ‘the one moving and the other moved, the one govern. 
ing and the other governed, -In a word,the compofition of the 
world comprehends the active and the paffive caufe. 

‘ ‘This is the foundation of mythology, which is only the an« 
lent philofophy, explaining, in its poetic allegories, the cons 
nection of phyfical caufes, and of the agents of nature Reed 
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fied: and this perfe& refemiblance between the @ogmias of phi- 
lofophy and the fictions of mythology, ‘are found in the different 
legends which precede the truehiftoryof-every country. -Ura- 
nus and Gaia (Ovgavs and Tata) the Heaven and the arth, are 
defcribed by the poets as the firft kings of the univerfe ;: and 
Hefiod, whofe theogony is only a figurative hiftory of nature, 
makes Ga‘a the wife of Uranus, and fuppofes them to have been 
the parents of the other gods, as the head of ‘all tlie vifible 
caufes of the world. Apollodorus follows Hefiod, and makes 
Uranus the king of the whole world, whofe progeny from Gaia 
was numerous. Proclus begins his Epic cycle by the marriagé 
of the heaven with the earth. © Berofus (or thé author who af- 
fumes this name) calls the Heavens the feed of the world, the 
father of ‘all the gods, and his wife is Aretius, the’ fame, he 
adds, as the earth, on whom Heaven pours its fertility. A fimi- 
tar inftance occurs in the'Georgics : | Ray : 


‘Tum pater omnipotens fecundis imbribus ether 
Conjugis in giemium let defcendit, & emnes _ 
Magnus alit, magno commixtus corpore, foetus, * 


The Celtic fyftem was nearly fimilar: the Celts worfhipped 
the Heaven and the Earth, for they thought one barren without 
the other. The Scandinavians, who were Goths, followed the 
Greeks; and Rudbeck tells us, that from this marriage and 
their united forces, animals and. plants were produced: the 
Heaveris they make their firft king, The Perfians as well as 
the Indians: had a fimilar opinion ; and the fymbolical ftatue of 
the world in India was half male and half female, From this 
view, M. de la Lande concludes that Uranus. was only 2 per- 
fon among thofe nations where his allegorical nature was forgot- 
ten ; that he cannot be difcriminated trom, the Heavens, and 
that it is confequently improper to give h's name to one of the | 
fmalleft planets which it contains: he does not explain what 
name he prefers, but it appears from his condud that he would 
call it the Herfchell. 7 : , 
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N the department of medicine, where we find the greateft 
number of novelties accumulated, we perceive that difcoe 
veries, or pretended difcoveries of new medicines, or additions 
_ to what we have known, relating to the properties of thofe al+ 
ready employed, form the largeit proportion: yet it will per- 
haps be-better to follow the ufual courfe, and proceed from 
anatomy and phyfiology to furgery and the practice of medi» 
cine, adding the more mifcellancous works to that clafs where 


they more ftridily belong. 


— ) 





* If any claflical enquirer would with to pyrfue this fubje&, he-will find 
ample affiftance in Heyne’s note on this paflage in his new-edition of Vir- 
gil, vol. i. p. 335. We are not fond of ftrutting in borrowed plumes, of 
we might have cepied with little fufpicion. » 
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The moft purely anatomical work, which has appeared of. 
the continent, was publithed fome time fince at. Mentz, ;by.M. 
S. T. Sémmering on the brain and fpinal marrow. Our. author 
. sells,us, that he has employed twelve years on thefe ongans ; 
and, in this interval, has compared the. different parts as 
they occur in men and brutes. In many refpects his compara- 
tive obfervations are.very valuable, and our readers will fup- 
pofe fo, when they hear that he has. diffefted 134 human brains, 
and 136 animals. His attention has, however,. been diftribut- 
ed unequally: he is occafionally too minute, and fometimes 
too concife. | 
_ We have formerly mentioned M. Mafcagni’s work on the 
lymphatics; but it has only reached our hands very lately. 
We find it, ,.in point of elegance, equa to our expectations, and 
of accuracy fuperior tothem. ‘The deferiptions of the courfe 
of the different lymphatics are clear and diftin&t; the phyfiolos 
gical difquifitions are interefting and curious. Our author has 
difcovered and traced the lymphatics of the brain, which have 

hitherto efcaped the attention of anatomifts ; but the moft im- 
portant part of the work is the difquifition refpecting the origin 
of the lymphatics, in which he fupports very ably the late!ty{- 
tems of Hunter and Monro, that they are a perfect and diftinct 
feries of vefle]s, entirely unconnected with the venous and ar- 
terial fyftems. He feems to think that no lymphatic reaches 
the thoracic duct without pafling through fome gland. We hope, 
if poffible; to give a fuller account of this work. | 
**\ My Pinel has engaged lately in fome difcuffions, in which we 
cannot follow him minutely, on hermaphrodites. He confiders 
them as exciufively female. M. Vaillant, in his travels through 
Africa, has found fome fupport for the tale of Kolben, which 
Dr: Sparrmai Has treated as a fable. In one inflance there was 
’ evidently fo great an elongation of the parts as to form feem- 
be atural covering, but this elongation appeared to be the 
effet of art, perhaps the refult of an abfurd and capricious 
fathion :"it feems now confined to very few. 
~ Among the fergical publications we may mention M. Pinel’s 
continuation of his Enquiries into the Mechanifm of Luxations ; 
bur, “as before, we can only mention it, fince details of this 
kind are incapable of analyfis. We may add, that he unites the 
fill ofthe anatomift with that of the mechanic, and by a fcien- 
tifié ‘application of calculation, he carries demonttration into 
thofe parts of the fcience which will admit of it; thefe Borelli 
negleéed for others to which it was not adapted. 

. M. Viole’s thefis on the fracture of the ribs is a very curious 
and important one. He confiders the ribs anatomically,in orderto 
fhow that a fracture of thefe bones muft be much lefs- common 
than has been fuppofed, and, in examining the nature and tens 
dency of the ufual fymptoms, he finds that almoft every one 
commonly. enumerated-is fallacious. He trufts only tothe cre- 
pitation, and this he admits with caution and referve. The 
i difcuffion 
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difcuffion is applied not only to furgical enquiries, but to fo- 
renfic medicine ;. and he'gives two fttiking inflances of wounds 
inflicted after death, when the déath followed fome violence, to 
_afford grounds for a profecution : in one of thefe the ribs were 
evidently broken, though no fymptoms of this accident had 
been perceived during life. ‘The marks of wounds made dur- 
ing lite are, that they are red and bloody, with fwelled and 
livid lips: when made after death, théefe figns are wanting. .M- 
Haffelberg has publifhed, at,Gripfwald, a defcription of,a new 
method of amputating the arm at the fhoulder joint, which ap- 
pears to be fimple, expedirious, and eafy, but which we could 
not abridge with advantage. No furgeon would perform it 
without examining the author’s own words, His new inftru- 
ment for tying polypi is very convenient, but it requires a 
plate to give a proper idea ofit. bead} 

M. Percy’s memoir on the furgical ufe of the bardana ma- 
jor, the arctium Jappa of Linnzus, is written with candour 
and good fenfe, though the virtues of his remedy are probably 
alittle exaggerated. He ufes the expreffed juice, or, an oint- 
ment made of the juice, by means of ol of almonds, or fame 
fimilar mild expreffed oil, and he dreffles with a leaf of the 
plant, foftened in boiling water, when there is an inflamma- 
tory.tenfion, For burns, the ointment is mixed with honey. 
Every fort of fore, he thinks, is to be relieved by.it;: and, 
when applied to ulcers, ,it is faid to foften the callous edges, to 


correct depraved pus, to clean the wound, and to, bring on 


a proper cicatrix. When proud fieth ariles, the ointment, mult 
be omitted, and the juice enly of the plant ufed, which is 
faid to deftroy it ; anda leaf worn on the cicatrix, 1s thought 
to render it more firm-and durable. a , : 
The application of alkaline cataplafms to milk fores, is found- 
ed on a chymical experiment, When vitriolic acid air is pafled 
through milk, a coagulum enfues, which is, again diflglyed 
on the application of alkaline air. If milk tumours arife, then 
from coagulated milk, alkaline applications may be ufefuls, but 
we think they muft arife from milk coagulated by the vitriolic 
acid. If, however, M. Geanty has found alkaline applica- 
tions ufeful in fact, we need not difpute with him. the theyry. 
An operation in furgery, which has been often tried, and has 
proved generally fatal, may probably be revived in confequence 
of the publication of M. Lauverjat; we mean the Cefarean 
operation. Seven inftances of its fuccefs are recorded, and it.is 
of confequence fhortly to explain the foundation of that me- 
thod by which the event has been fo greatly changed., The 
Operation is undoubtedly highly dangerous; but fome.of the 
danger has arifen from iis having been delayed too long. We 
mean not to 'reprehend this as an error, becaufe we are can- 
vinced it has been performed rafhly and unneceffarily ; and we 
haye lately feen that-nature has exerted herfelf to saa the 
; labour 
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‘Jabour fuccefsfully in apparently the moft dangerous fitwations. 
“The danger, independent of the debility ofthe mother, has 
arifen in part from the accels of air to the inreftines, and to the 
internal furfaceof the uterus ; in part from the leaking ‘of the 
‘bloed ‘veffels, amd the confequent putrefaction. M. Lauverjat 
makes his incifion tranfverfely, about one third of the length 
of the uterus‘from the fundus, and fome blood is allowed, or 
‘even encouraged to flow. This appears.to be the foundation of 
ourauthor’s {uccefs; for, from the tranfverfe incifion, as he 
juftly obferves, the contradtion’is quicker, fince the uterus ex- 
tends longitudinally rather than tratifverfely; the union is 
moré complete ;' and we may add, that the danger of admitting’ 
air to ‘the inteftines is lefs. He thinks fome advantage is de- 
rivéd from ‘there being a part of the uterus untouched, where 
the fluids may collect; but we fhould rather fufpeét that the 
clofe union of the ‘lips of ‘the wound, which will prevent any 
leakage, is of more importance. Almoft one half of the vo- 
lume comprehends a parallel between the Czfarean and the Si- 
gaultiaty operation : ‘the latter is, of courfe, condemned ; bur, 
on neither'fubje& are the facts clearly and decifively fettled.’ 
We muft wait till paffion, prejudice, and intereft will allow of 
caim obfervation and deliberate judgment. M 
M. Bartolozzi’s General Praétical Inftructions relative to De 
livery, are fpoken of in warm terms of ‘praife im the Giornale 
Encyclopedico de Vicenza, a periodical work of fome reputa~ 
tion shit-is written in the familtar ftyle of dialogue, and feems 
adapted: chiéfly to ftudents and to female practitioners. But we 
find nothing extracted which enables us to judge how far their 
commendations are to be trufted. "con 
M. Bablot’s Effay ‘ on'the Power of the Imagination of a 
Pregnant Woman on the Foetus,’ does not appear to be ver 
valuable; Credulity is confpicuous in his collection of faéts,- 
anda’ want of difcrimination in his reafoning; in the firft 
part, his great objeét is the number, not the value of his wit- 
neffes; ‘in the fecond, he confufes the circumitances.of cafes to 
give@ force to his reafoning. « Lafitau, for inftance, is brought 
to fupport the effects of the imagination, becaufé he has attri- 
buted: the copper colour of the Iroquois to the fafhion which 
has prevailed among the women of painting their faces red, and - 
the: black colour of the’ negroes’ to the black pigment of the 
mothers. The communication of difeafes, particularly of the 
fyphylis and the fmall-pox, is adduced as an argument for the 
" influence in the fecond part, though, refpecting either, there 
are many doubts; and, in the cafe of fyphilis, the infe€tion 
feems to be communicated in the paflage: he does not confider 
alfo, that the object of the work was on the power of the ima- 
‘gination, and thefe difeafes are purely humoural, independent 
of netvous inflnence. . : 
' MVZeller’s Practical Remarks on Obftetrical Subjes, were. 
collected at the new lying-in hofpital at Vienna; they are mif- 
5 cellaneous, 
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¢eHaneous,; and, in fome inftances, uncommon, but not of great 
importance in general. 

M. Baume’s exteniive Effay on the Convulfions of Infants, 
is defigned to conneét the principal facts on the fubjec in one 
view, examine the different kinds of convulfions to which in- 
fants are fubjed, inveltigate their caufes, and the meauis of pre- 
venting them, as well as to explain the treatment adapted to 
each. From the extraéts we have feen of the work, the fubject 
appears to be unreafonably expanded, and the fpecies to be un- 
neceflarily muliiplied, Our author’s opinion alfo, that convul- 
fions are: hereditary, admits of fome doubt, except fu far as an 
irritable temperament may be conftitu: onal, or a peculiar form 
of the fkull, impeding the expanfion’ of the b: rain, may be de- 
rived froin either parent. 

As we have gradually advanced to the practice of medicine, 
we may introduce the works which more exclufively belong to 
this department, by an account of the prize-memoir on epide4 
mics, rewarded-by the fociery at Nancy. It was in anfwer to 
the following queftion : —* To affign in the prefent circum> 
ftances (the mouth of, January 1789) what are the caufes ca- 
pable of producing drfeafes ; to determine the charatter of dif- 
eafes, at the tive when the fouth and wefterly winds bring @ 
rainy and cold feafon, and to point out the method of prevent= 
ing or relieving thofe difeafes.? The author is M, Bouffey. 

it will be obvious that the defign of the prize was to endea- 
vour to prevent the. inconveniencies which it was fuppofed 
would follow the very fevere winter of 1788-9; inconvenien- 
cies which we think there was no reafon to dread, and which, 
within our éircle, were certainly not felt. . The damps of lat 
fummer, with the very mild feafon at prefent, is much more 
likely to make the ¢nfuing autumn unhealthy. M. Bouffey, 
however, engages ina difcuffion which is certainly well found - 
ed, if it were appl: icable ; on the ballance berween the evacu- 
ation from the ikin and: the difchargeé from the bowels. As the 
perfpiration was fo long obftruaed, the complaint: to be dread- 
ed, and confequently to be guarded againft, were internal ac- 
cumulations and obitructions. The application of this prin- 
ciple is however doubiful ; and there is much reafon to think, 
 thatin a dry cold feafon the perfpiration is fufficiently free and 
copious ; or that, if there is any deficiency, it is compenfated by 
the cifcharge of urines The reafon is, that dry cold feafons 
are uncommonly healthy, and the difeafés on the thaw are 
thofe of debility and relaxation only, The cold of laft winter 
was yreater than ufual: it diminifhed fenfibility and irritability ; 
but thofe who cou!d fupportoits firft attack were not aftcrwards 
unhealthy, and the thaw was fo gradual, that even lefi, than 
the ufual inconveniencies were felt. ‘The effects which M. 
Bouffey fuppofes will particularly follow the great cold were 
internal accumulations, inertia of the organic faculties, and a 
weaknefs of the nervous fyftem: in reality, it is oblerved, that 
Vou. LXIX. April, 1790. Fi the 
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the complaints were peripneumonies,. catarrhs, and catarrho- 
bilious complaints. But thefe are-the ufual difeafes of a moift 
fpring, The prefervatives and the remedies will be obvious 
from this detail; but the feafon is now paft, and it» would be 
ufelefs to proceed farther on a foundation fo uncertain. 
Another enemy to the health of mankind, not lefs fatal than 
violent cold, are the different. miafmata from the earth: thefe 
we now begin to underftand more accurately than wfual ; but it 
is our prefent bufinefs to point out_a peculiar one which fome 
time fince occurred in the Laonnois and the Soiffonnois, arifing 
from the decompofition .of pyrirous turf, This turf, formed 
originally, as M. le Maiftre fuppofes, by vegetables flagnating 
in martial waters, and afterwards acquiring from the fea the 
black, oily matter, the remains of animals, and the calcareous 
earth of their fhells, faffers a fpontaneous decompolition and 
inflammation. ‘The fuffocating fulphureous empyreumatic va- 
pour {preads far around, and conveys to the neighbourhood the 
moft violent and fatal putrid epidemics. Our author mentions 
an experiment, which we have formerly adverted to: if a frog 
i$ put into a veffel of inflammable air, its blood beeomes black, 
‘ats veins fwell, and it is foon diffolved into an ichorous fluid. 
Horfes employed very near the fource of this vapour’ become 
blind; the workmen lofe their.eye-brows, and are fubje& to 
cutaneous eruptions and erofions; the vegetables lofe their 
colour, and languifh or die. Thefe effe&is are chiefly expli- 
eable fiom the action of the air on the nerves, though the vi- 
‘triolic acid has undoubtedly fome fhare by its corrofive power. 
pore we may not have amore convenient place to remark that 
M. Reufs, in a late. publication at Leipfic, has contended very 
-wiolently againft the exiltence of a nervous fluid, and particu- 
_ larly urges, that the remedics for nervous. difeafes are fuch as 
_ ¢annot influence any given ftate of fuch a fluid. 
_ On the fubje& of {pecific infections we have not much to 
offer: thofe which have lately occurred to us among the new 
‘publications, relate to the {mall-pox and venereal difeafe. On 
the former fubjec&t, we may mention two works, whofe authors 
differ ereatly in opinion. M. Vogelfang is a great friend to 
inoculation, and proves that it has fucceeded happily, when 
combined with many difeafes, fuppofed hitherto unconquer- 
able ; fuch as meafles, fevers, fyphilis, worms, fcurvy, and 
fcrophula. As thé natural difeafe has relieved thefe complaints, 
our author trufts to find the fame advantages in the inoculated 
fate. M. Orlandi, on. the other hand, is a violent enemy to 
inoculation: he repeats the old arguments, fo often. urged 
and fo ably anfwered, to which he adds fome facts, which we 
think doubtful, and fome advice, that we fufj is not judi- 
. cious, He thinks one in two hundred only dies-in the naturat 
{mall-pox, and that two or three in every hundred die of thofe 
who.are inoculated. Strange to tell! he quotes Percival and 
_ De Haen fer this laftaffertion. He obferves, that if perfons eer 
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ed with 'the fmall-pox are bled they will be in danger; and,’ if 
pregnant wotmen ate bled, the difeafe in the children will be 
more confluent and fatal: At laft, to fill up the meafure of his 
errors, he recommends the old exploded cuftom of preffing all 
the blood from the umbilical cord, as a prefervative from the 
difeafe in its moft dangerous ftate. 

On the fubje& of the other fpecific infection, the works are | 
more numerous, and, we think,~of more importance. .M.de 
- Cighiano publithed, laft year, at Turin, his ¢ general and cri- 
tical Hiftory of the Origin, Effénce, and fpecific »Quality of 
-the Venereal Infection.” In this effay he endeavours to fhow, 
we need fcarcely fay without fuccefs, that the difea‘e*Wwas 
knownto’ the ancients, and defcribed by them in different 
forms, and ‘under different names; 

Dr. Girtanner’s book, which, we find in our lift; was fhort- 
ly analyfed in the Medical Comniientaries; and we mentioned i it 
in our review of the fourteenth volume of that work, ‘in our laft 
Number: it isthereforeonly neceffary to add oneortwo remarks, 
which have occurred tous on lodking over M. Girtannet’s-vo- 
-lumes once more. The author endeavours to render Mis work, 
what Aftruc’s was at the rime of /s publication, a complete digcft, 
notonly of the hiftory, but of the prefent flate ‘of our know- 
ledge atid practice on this fubjeG@: We have formerly ‘had‘oc- 
eafion ‘to fay that Henfler did not feem'to have proved the 
exiftence of the complaint previous to 1493 ; and/our author, 
who'thinks with us, fixes the fourth of Mareh’ 1493 as the pe- 
wiod of the firft importation of this fatal ‘difeafe.” Dr. Gir- 
tanner is of opinion, that there is‘no general venereal com+ 
plaint but what has been preceded by local ones ; and that the 
appearance of the general difeafe is more chronic, becaufe* the 
virulence of the-poifon has been in fome degree abated by its 
mixture with the mafs of fluids. The difcharge in gonorfheea 
is, he’ thinks, phlegmatic, and fhould be ftyled: leucorrhoea: 
for injections he prefers:a dilute folution’of the cauttic atkali, 
or lime-water with ‘opium, or préparations of lead, without any 
-genéral, or'at leaft any mercurial rethedy: For ‘obftinate ob- 
ftructionsin difcharging urine,»he recommends ‘bathing the 
feet in-cold water ; and buboes he leaves to break naturally, if 
the methods propofed do not difenfs them. The hectic isnot, in 
his opittion, the effect of the poifon, but of the continued irri- 
‘tation’: the difeafe, he fuppofes, will generally fhow itfelf 
within feven or eight weeks after its being received. © Front 
‘among the vegetable remedies, he particularly recommends to 
the attention of practitioners not ‘only the aftragaltis efcapus, 
‘but thedalcamata-and mezereon. Of the aftragalus efeapus 
he has‘ given a plate’; it aéts, he tells us; on the urimary 
organs, arid the glands of the fkin. Thefe are the principal 
circumftances we would with to add to the*analyfis givenin the 

Medical Commentaries. 
The author to whom we are indebted for the Hiftory of the 
Venereal Difeafe, M. Perenotti de Ciciliano, has alfo sea 
liz 
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ed a treatifeon the Cure.of the D feafe ; but it chiefly relates’ 
to the conduét of a mercurial courfe, and the management of 
mercurial fri€tions. Opium is ftill ufed in thefe complaints 
with different fuccefsy in the hands of. diftcrent practitioners, 
M. Giufeppi Pafla, author of * Philofophical Toleration in 
Lileafes, and Enquiries into Sanguine Polypi,’ has pub.i hed: 
~ a fhort account of his experiments on this fubject at Be ergamo. 
- He has given 800 grains of opium in.so.days, about 16 graiiis 
each day, at'different dofes, He conftantly obferved the, ve- 
riereal pains leffened ; and, where a cure didnot follow, the 
remedy appeared not to be dangerous, In eight cafes it feem- 
ed to be fuccefsful. We perceive, in the Journal de Medecine, 

: that M. Souvitle has given opium with a defign of bringing on 
venereal eruptions, where he fuppofed,that they had dif- 
appeared before the cure was completed. He thinks it affiits 
the operation of mercury, fometimes' completes the cure 
which mercury had left unfinifked, and contributes to remove 
the uleerations. He gives 40 grains within 24 hour’, and 4 
ounces 3 drachins in 3.months. In our own trials it has feent- 
ed to be a palliative rather than a cure, and to have quieted 
fymptoms, inftead of eradicating the virus. In one initance,. 
where the fmalleft quantity of mercury, evem-rubbed in the 
form of ointment, on the fin, produced the moft violent co- 
“Ties, «we carried it fo far as prudence would allow; but we 
think it did not cure: a temporary ceffation of the more trouble- 
fome fymptoms was the only effect. 

If a\phrenitis or a paraphrenitis can be ever contagious, they 
mutt artfefrem {pecifie: contagion ; as during the prevalence 
of an influenza,» peripneamony may be confidered in this light. 
‘We perceive, however, in a foreign Journal, an account of 
thefe difeafes, which ‘prevailed at Munfter in 1788, and were 
‘faid to be truly contagious. We can, however, only’ obferve 
that the epidemic was: fevere, and: particularly violent when: 
it attacked: the young or the: middle aged, who were the chicf 
victims.’ 'M. Dietrich’s: Obfervations on the more rare .Cafes 
of ‘Calculi we cannot particularly defcribe. The moft im- 
portant inftance was of an inteftinal calculus, which refembled 
an obtufe cone, whofe diameters were 11 and 12 of an inch. 
It appeared to be compofed of'a waxy and a muci! ‘aginous fub- 
ftance; but there were, on one fide, marks of cryitabligation,: 
and that fide had net the foapy feeling of the other. Its fpeci- 
fic gravity was 0.8 1 3. 

M. Stoll, the fucceffor of VanSwieten,: feems to think even: 
the rickets may be epidemic; but this muft be underftood with 
fome latitude, either as depending on warm damp weather, the 
prevalence of other debilitating epidemics, or the neighbour- 
hood of foggy marthes. His Lectures on Chronic Difeafes, 
publifhed fince his death by M. Eyerel, contain many valuable 
obfervations, bur, in general, we do not reft on him as theablet 
and moft judicious practitioner of the Vienna fchool. His ob- 
iy fervations: 
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fervations are often crude and undigefted ; ‘his praétice trivial 
or fanciful. adn this work, if-we mdulged the fattidioufnefs of 
criticifm, we could eafily find initances of either fault ; but we 
fhall prefer felecting a few obfervations of fome importance. 
The premature genius of ricketty children, heremarks, is chiefly 
¢ nfpicuous when the head is not affected ; when thefe bones 
fuffer, the child ‘is drowfy and ftupid. Mercury may, he fup- 
pofes, be of fervice ; but this arifes from.the old infufficient 
theory of gluten. In ferophula, he recommends the extract 
of the lagiuca virofa; and in dropfy this remedy, he fays, is 
ufeful from its deobftruent rather than its diuretic powers. 
Squills are hurtful in dropfy when there is fever; and he ob- 
ferves, that inflammatory droplies fometimes occur, particular- 
ly in robuft young women, when the catamenia have been fup- 
preffed froma cold. Among the fymptoms of colica pi¢tonum, 
he’ mentions a fwelling of the tongue ; and recommends mifleto, 
when debility is joined with acrimony ; bark, when combined 
with irritability. Henbane be thmks a medicine of the fame 
kind as opium, and preferable to it asa gentle laxative; .but he 
ought to have told us, that'this laft property is only obferved 
when given in very large dojes. Flowers of zine is, in-his 
opinion, chiefly an abforbent anda flight tonic: . In valerian,a 
eri vg power, he tells us, is combined with the antifpal- 
modic, 1 

M. Stoll’s Treatife on * Pharmaceutical Remedies,’ publith- 
ed at Augfburg, with’notes by M. Effich, is chiefly a2, manual, 
collected from authors, probably for his own private ufe, at.an 
catly period of his; practice. : 

M. Ackerman has publithed at Noremberg, a new edition 
of Sextus Placitus’ work, ‘ De Medicamentis ex. Animali- 
bus;? and one of Lucius Apuleius, * De Medicamintibus Herba- 
ram,’ under the title of Parabilium Medicamentorum Scriptores 
antiqui. But thefe are authors of the middle age, whofe lan- 
guage is barbarous, and whofe practice is abfurd, credulous, 
and fuperftitious. Our editor gives a long account of the: aur 
thors, and the editions ufed; but he feems to have mifapplied 
much time, great care, and fome erudition. 

A more important medical work is one publithed at. Pavia, 
by profeffor Carminati. He was ordered, more than ten 
years fince, to examine, by experiment, the powers of many 
boafted remedies, whose real effects were doubtful, and every 
opportunity was allowed for his trials, which were. to, be con- 
ducted with equal caution and care. The refultof {ome ex- 
periments is publifhed; and, as it is entitled the firft volume, 
others probably will follow. The Effays are fix; and the firft 
is on the medicinal properties of an acid foap, and the different 
methods of preparing it: the fecond, on the ule of flowers of 
zinc, and the magiftery of bifmuth, which he found of very 
little fervice: third, the effects of fugar and fea-falt on animals : 
the fourth, lizards and vipers, tried without fuccels in cancers, 
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with little utility im the ich and fyphilis, and with great fuc- 
' ¢efs in fchrophula: fifth, on the virtue of the valeriana Cel. 
tica, compared with the valeriana offtinalis, and found greatly 
inferior; the fixth, on the effects of opium in fyphilis, and the 
manner of ufing it: the beft corrector of opium he thinks to be 
coffee. 

The farce of animal magnetifm is ftill playing on the conti- 
nent as well as im England. M. Jofephi, in his treatife on this 
fubjeé&, publifhed in German, at Brunfwick, triumphs in the 
defection of M. Satillieu, an impoftor in this line, while M. 
Gmelin, in his New Inquiries concerning Avimal Magnetifm, 
more coolly defends the art; and, though he gives up Satillieu 
as an impoftor, he confiders fome other profeffors as true adepts. 
- Profefior Meuniers, at Gottingen, is one of the believers of 
this new doctrine, as appears from his late work on the fubject, 

M. Cuffon has recommended the bark of the India chefnut- 
tree in intermittents, and thinks its effects fimilar to thofe of 
the Peruvian bark. Twelve cafes are added, in which it was 
fuccefsful, Ipecacuanha has, we find, been recommended late- 
ly’in:the colic-by'a Dutch phyfician; the dofe was two grains 
given every hour, and it vomited as well as purged; but this, 
we think, can f{carcely be ftyled a novelty. 

.1f M. Habneman’s account of the antifeptic power of nitrated 
filver be well founded, it muft be a moft valuable remedy. 
Diffolved in water, in the proportion of 1500 to 1, it preferves 
meat, though the meat dipped in it be hung up wet; even in a 
lefs proportion (1.100.000), the water will be preferved in its 
natural ftate, though warmed, and even expofed to the fun, 
Our author, from thefe trials, recommends it in feurvy, fince 
he has found thatit may be taken as *a common drink (in what 
proportion?) without danger.’ It removes the foetid fmell and 
difagreeable appearance of old fores, and is an excellent gargle 
in-ulcerated throats, and in aphthe, from a mifconducted mer- 
curial courfe. The filver is depofited by adding a little muri- 
atic acid, and expofing the water to the fun. 

Among the various ufes of emetic tartar, it has not yet been 
employed in nervous difeafes: in the laft volume of Memoirs 
ofthe Academy of Sciences and Belles Lettres at Thouloufe, 
we find it given with fuccefs in a periodical fleep. The dofe 
was large, and its good effects were undoubtedly owing to the 
‘vomiting, and the agitation infeparable from that operation. 

-. Our readers may probably remember Dr. Stark’s account of 
the effects of fugar, and the obfervations on this fubject, which 
we quoted from Dr. Cullen’s volumes on the Materia Medica. 
A little difpute has arifen in confequence of Dr. Stark’s expe- 
riments in France, which, as. it has introduced fome faéts of 
importance, we fhall fhortly mention.. On the review of Pr. 
Stark’s pofthumous works, in the Gazette de Santé, M: Ber- 
tin, a phyfician at Rofoi, in Brie, wrote to the editors a fhort 
jetter, in which he obferves, that this author’s fentiments are 
agreeable 
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agreeable tohisown. He remarks that there is in fugar a gent- 
ly ftimulant and incifive quality, which, though. ufeful in a 
great degree, may be eafily abufed.. It may be a proper nou- 
rifhment, but cannot be. the nutritive principle in its pure flate, 
‘ I have feen, fays he, in America, when the ufé of fugar is 
earried too far, that it produces jaundice, bilious fevers ; im bi- 
lious habits ; complaints inthe bowels; flatulency in the colon 
and ccecum; it injures the juices of the ftomach, and weakens 
that organ fo much that it is with difficulty reftored. Jf the 
uleers of negroes are to be cured, it is neceffaryto deprive themen- | 
tirely of this aliment.’ The editors, in anfwer to this letter, 
repeat many facts well known, and advert to Dr. Stark’s pestie 
liar fituation, and his diet, which, previous to his ufe of fugar, 
was not fufficiently alimeutary. But they do not recollect, that 
though the diet was not rendered more nutriious, the feor- 
butic fymptoms difappeared on the change. They add, from 
their own Annals, an inftance of a fhip, where the crew had 
confumed all the provifions, and the feurvy had began to ap- 
pear, when they had recourfe to fugar, and lived on it for fe- 
veral days: after which the fymptoms of {curvy ceafed.. This, 
if well founded, is a very important faét.. They quote a work 
of M. Dutrone on the fugar-cane, and the method of refining 
fugar, for the good effects of this diet: we fhall tranfcribe the 
pailage, but the work is not yet pubiifhed. * The Cochin 
Chinefe, fays he, confume much fugar: they eat it commonly 
with their rice, and it is the common breakfaft of men and 
women of every age. In every inn you only meet with fugar 
and rice, and it is the common diet of travellers. They think © 
nothing fo nowrifhing. A certain company of folciers are al- 
lowed a particular fum for fugar and fugar-canes, which «hey 
‘are commanded to eat daily. The defign of this allowance is 
to render them plump, and make their appearance more ref- 
pectable. They are 500 in number, and in very good cafe: 
they are really fattened on fugar.’ The difeafes ateributed by 
M. Bertin to fugar, they fufpect, may have arifen from other 
caufes. There is a man, they fay in Paris, who refided twenty 
years in India, whofe ftomach was injured, and digeltion 
weakened; he recovered by taking, every morning, a larg 
glafs of cold water much fweetened: At theend of this long . 
article, we cannot engage in extenfive difcuilions ; but we muft 
be allowed to add, that we think with M. Bertin on this fub- 
ject: the fugar diet may certainly be carried too far, and in 
excefs it mult be injurious. The facts, addaced.by the editors 
of the Gazette de Santé, are not applicable to their argument, 
without many limitations. ; 

We purpofed to have given fome iatelligence relating to 
pharmaceutical preparations, and a few mifceilanecus iaedical 
works ; but we perceive that we have already .e-.ceded our 
Jimits, fo that we mult defer them to ancther opportunity. 
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Corporation and Teft Aéts, Controverfy, &c. 


A Look to the Laft Ceutury; or, the Diffenters weighed in their 
own Scales. 800. 156d. Faulder. 


our author endeavours to fhow, that the Diffenters were al- 
ways clamorous, afpiring, and intolerant. He com pares ther fen- 
timents in the fifteenth and fixteenth centuries with thofe lately 
diffeminated with fo much zeal, and finds them fcarcely differ, 
ent. . He brings forward the “exceptionaple paflages in Dr, ~ 
Price and Dr. Prietiley’ s lare’‘works, which he examines with 
caution and reprehends with indignation, This writer, both in 
information and abilities, foars greatly above ihe common level 
of controverialifts. 


fA Short Examination of fome of the Principal Reafons for the Ré- 
peal of the Toft and Corporation Ads. By a Clergyman of the 
Church of England. 8vo. 6d. Rivingtons. 


If to *‘fhort? in the title, we add candid, rational, and able, it 
would'conyey a very proper and adequate idéa of this plain fa~ 
miliar expoflalation. 


Te f againfi Teft ; or, a View of the Meafures tropofed in the Re. 
Solutions of the Diffenters to remove all Te ofts by impofing one of 
their own upon every Candidate for a Scat in the Houfe of Com 
mons, at the nest Geaeral ‘Eleion. Folio. 2d. Rivingtons, 


The threats againtt thofe membcrs who wou'd not affift their 
plans, formed one feature of the raf violence which character- 
ifed ‘the fipporters of the late attempt. This author colleéts 
different inftances of this new teft ; ‘bt we ought to add, that 
in fome late publications, the violent refolutions have been exe 

plained, and coloured a little, fo as to lofe much. of their fit 
odious appearance. 


Remarks on the Refolutions paffed at a Meeting of the Noblemen, 
Gentlemen, and Clergy of the County of Warwick, beld on Feb. 
2, 1790. dn three y oe to the Right Hon. the Earl of Ayle/~ 
ford, Chairman of the Mecting, avith fome occafi fonal Remarks 
on the Refolutions az Bartlet’s Byildings. €vo. 1s. Jobnfon, 


F OM the fermons and other productions of the laft century, 


We have not feen a more able, a more candid, and a more 
@ifpafioniate examination of the argaments againft the repeal 
of the corporation and teft acts. Yer, perhaps, we miay be af- 
lowed to fay, “that this author has repeated fome of the weak 
‘arguments, and one or two of what we think have been fhown 
‘to be miftaken faéts. We have already given our opinion on 
the fubjeé&, and we find nothing in thefe * Remarks’ which 
has a tendency to controvert it. 

Plilo- 
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Phrto-Theodofins; or, a new Edition of Thecedofius, with a new 
 Charadter of Mr. Burke. By.an old Member of Parliament. 
$vo. 1s. Bourne. 

We know not that this pamphlet proceeds from the vener- 
able pen (venerable, if the age, like that af Jenkinfon, in the 
Vicar of Wakefield, is not affumed), of the author of Theodo- 
fius; but, ifit is by the fame author, his fpirit is foon decay- 


ed, and his fire extinguifled—animam in vulne:e ponit.— £ 
find little in this work that deferves a moment’s attention, Of,, 


if we except the abufe-feattered profufely on Mr. Burke, that 
would excite the leaft oppofition. | 


A Letter to the R. R. the Avchbifbops and Bilbops of England; 


pointing out the only fure Means of proferving the Church from, 


the Dangers that now threaten Ler. By.an Upper-Graduate, 

8re. 15. Johnfon. 

The under graduate has indeed lately become an * upper gra- 
duate;’ but the fly author of this ironical tract is a very dif- 
ferent perfon. He recommends, forfooth! a general council, 
with John of Lambeth at the head, and atns fome fhrewd 
jefts at the Reformation; which, by. putting the Bible in the 
hands of thé laity, laid, as he contends, the foundation of the 
prefent difpute. He isa reviewer too, and we fill give afpe- 
cimen of his humour from this part of the pamphlet: : 


«I have read almoft every pamphlet that has been writtes on 
the {ubject fince laft year; and I confefs my heart us grieved to 
think that your lordfhip fhould have fuch feeble detenders— 
Your full and fair Difcufions, my lords, though printed at the 
Clarendon prefs, difcuts only a few grains of academical duft 
from the author’s feet; duit collected in the dirty lanes of Ox- 
ford, and unapt to blind the leaft perfpicacious eye. —— Your 
Ob/fervations, &c. from the fame quarter, are only obfervable 
for their low price :' nineteen pages for fix pence, is dog cheap! 
—Your Hifforian of the Teft- Ad has trampled on the very fitit 
and fundamental rule of hitlory—Your Clericah Apologi ff tor 
the Liturgy, makes a mott wretched apology indced!—Your 
Birmingham Sermon-maker, even with the aid of Pindar’s poetry, 
can fearcely keep his reader awake tq the end of his pro- 
logue.—Your Complete Refutation completely thews the impo- 
tency of its author to refute :—And all the Lflays, Letters, and 
Lampoons that have been written in your favour, on this occa- 
fion, have only ferved to make your caufe appear more defperate.’ 


The Diffenters? prefent Claims confidered in q@ Sermon preached in 
the Parifh Church of Warriagton, on the 20th of January, 1790. 
By Edward Owen, M. A. 8vo0. 15. Printed for the Author, 


We have already faid that we hate politics in the pulpit; yet 
Mr. Owen has often the claim of candour, -moderatiov, and 
truth on his fide. We mean not.to impeach. his veracity oy 
good intention, ‘but in the heat of controverfy, who can prevend 
to be‘exactly informed on every point ? 
ms , . . Olfzrve 
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Obfervations upon the revs Mr. Owen’s Sermon, preached in the 
’ Parifh Church at Warrington, on the 30th of January, 1790. 
By the rev. Fofeph Bealey. “8v0. 15, Johnfon. — 


Mr. Bealey differs from Mr. Owen, as two men of liberality 
educated in oppofite fects and with different views may be {up- 
pofed to'differ. He fights clofely and fairly; and though we 
find a little of what has been flyled the ‘ feafoning of controver- 
fy,’ yet as we have examined much more illiberal replies, we 
think this before us candid and moderate, We do not perceive 
that he has mifreprefented any thing, purfued a triumph to an 
_ illiberal exultation ; or, on the other hand, materially changed 

our views of the controverfy. In one or two inftances he pro- 
duces authority inftead of argument, which, in his fituation, he 
fhould have avoided. Indeed Mr. Bealey tells us that he {peaks 


only as an individual, and-that the other Diffenters fpeak in the . 


fame manner : the intemperance, therefore, of a few, is not pro- 
petly applicable to the whole body. | 


The Debate in the Houfe of Commons on the Repeal of the Corpo- 


ration and Teft Adis, March 2d, 1790. Second Edition. 8v0- 
zs. Stockdale. 


We notice this work a fecond.time chiefly to fhow how much 


every party appears to be interefted in the decifion, and the ar- 
guments which probably occafioned it. 


Some Stridtures on alate Publication, entitled Reafons for feeking a 


Repeal of the Corporation and Tef? Adis, by a Diffenter. By a 
Churchman. 8vo. 15. Rivingtons. 


The pamphlet referred to occurs in our laft Number, p- 3416 
But we mutt obferve, that in this inftance, the Churchman ap- 
pears to us inferior to the Diffenter. 


A Letter to the Parliament of Great-Britain, on the intended Ap- 
plication of the Proteftant Diffenters, for obtaining a Repeal of 
the Corporation and Teft Adts, By a Member of the Univerfity 
‘of Cambridge. To which is added, a genuine Extrad of a Let- 
‘ter from King Charles I. to his Son the Prince of Wales, after- 
watds King of England. 4to. 15. Rivingtons. 


This Letter may furnifh fome occafion of triumph to the Dif- 
fenters, for it is vulnerable in many parts. The only ftrong 
ground which our author has taken, is the exultation expreffed b 
jome sages zealots on the fubjeét of the French revolution. The 
letter of Charles is not very important in this view, for is it 
furprifing that he fhould widh to preferve the church of England 
inviolate, or entertain agreat antipathy to Diffenters ? 


4n Addrds to the Difidents of England on their late Defeat. Sve. 
I 56 Johnfon. ; . 

Of our author’s abilities we have little doubt, but of the tem- 

per which diftated this Addrefs we can {peak with littie refpect. 
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Difappointment, rancour, and malignity, appear under the thin 

difguife of apparent candour and diflembled moderation; and we 

could with fuch {pirits to ¢ feek in the free tranfatlantic ftates, or 

in the neighbouring delightful land of liberty, a refloration to thofe 

privileges of men on which the nobleft natures fet the higheft 

value.’—We can have no objection to this-emigration, for ma- 

lignity in confequence of difappointment, would have been tri- 

umph, defpotifm, and intolerance in the heur of fuccefs or of 
ower. 

Seah Remarks on the Refolutions which were formed at a Meeting of 
the Archdeaconry of Chefter, held at the City of Chefter, on Mon- 
day Feb. 15th, 1790: with fome Objervations on the late Argu- 
ments of Mr. Pitt, and the Conduét of Mr. Burke, relative to a 
‘Repeal of the FefR AB, By the rev. Fo Smith. 8uo. 5, 
Johnfon. 


A new mixture compofed of ingredients from old phials ; the 
focial contraét, the rights of citizens, and eligibility, to office, 
the crambe recoéta of many a tirefome pamphlet, not improved 
by its new form. 


A Vindication of the Modern Diffenters.againft the Afperfions of the 
- rev. William Hawkins, M. A. and the right rev. Axthor of a 
Review of the Cafe of the Protefant Diffenters, with reference 


to the Corperation and Teff A&s. By Samucl Palmer. 8ve 
15, Johnfon, ° 


Mr. Palmer began his pamphlet with a reply to Mr. Haw- 
kins on the fubjeét of the life of Dr. Watts, and finifhed it more 
popularly by an anfwer to a pamphlet attributed to the bifhop 
of St. David’s, entitled a ‘ Review of the Cafe” (Crit. Rev. p. 
349.) The controverfy on the life of Dr. Watts refers to his 
iat fentiments on the Trinity, to the importance of free enqui- 
ry, the authority of the church, and the different opinions of 
the members of the eftablifhed church. [In the third letter Mr. 
Palmer proceeds to a fubjeét which excited our curiofity—* of 
the dangerous tendency of the fentiments of Diffenters to church 
and ftate;* but we own it is imperfectly gratified. ‘The fenti- 
ments of the Prefbyterians, he contends, have fuffered lefs al- 
teration than thofe of the clergy fince the days of the Puritans. 
How is this proved? We fhall find a great variation in the opie 
nions defended in their fermons and writings : for if we would 
look for the fentiments of their anceftors, they will be found in 
the tabernacle : obfervation thows this gradual change very dif- 
tinétly to our eyes, for ina long extenfive acquaintance with 
Diffegters, where we ufed to find Calyinifts, we now meet with 
profeffors. of very different opinions; Arians are become Soci- 
nians, and the former Calvinifts, a fect diftinguifhed by thename 
of rational Diffenters, compofed of Arians, Socinians, or of the 
varying fhades between Calvinifm and Arianifm, or between 
this.and Secinianifm. The clergy, on the contrary, have been 
gradually verging towards Arminianifm, and afew to Ariani — 
as ¥ ut 
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but the change has not been general, nor have the variations 
been numerous or important. 


¢ We fhould think (obferves Mr. Palmer in his, particular 
defence of the Diffenrer’s views) with abhorrence of feeing any 
onc denomination of Diflenters advanced to, ecclefiaflical power, 
and enjoying thofe emoluments of yours, for which you and 
your brethren are fo fadly apprehenfive. And the great diver- 
tity of fentiments which there is at prefent among us, and the 
number of parties into which we are divided, would aloné be a 
fuffictent fecurity againit ous becoming the eflablithed religion 
of this country, whatever power we might contrary to all “hu- 
man probabilrty) acquire in the flate. It would be an abfolute 
impoilibility tm the nature of things, that fo many and fuch he- 
tesogeneous bodies of ‘men as compofe the preient Diffenters, 
fhould ever be united in one chusch-eftablifhment. As no one 
ofthem would ever be ftrffered by tne reft to eftablith itfelf, nei. 
theris there any one that wifhes it, or that would not much ra- 
thes fee.epifcopacy remain for ever where it is. And while there 
is a church-eftablifhment at_all, fo Ipng as the Epifcopalians are 
the majority, we are seady to admit they ought to have the pre- 
emimence ; it being a univerial principle among us, that the 
¥oIce of wnajerities flould always determine.” 


This is the fame vicw which we have taken of the: fabjcd, 
and fuch is the perverfenefs of human nature, we-have from it 
contended shat it would be dangerous to take off the tott, as it 
would imtroduge, anarchy and contention, and muft at laft necef- 
farily termimage. in rgifing one church to the fupreme authority. 
Power is.a fafeinating phantom, and the afpiring mind of man 
will never be at refk while it is to be Ublatnea 

Fe the author of the ‘ Review,’ Mr. Palmer replies rather 
mm the words of Abernethy than in its awn. He remontitrates 
wih the right reverend reviewer on the unfairnefs of arguing 
‘Sxom partial extragts and unconnected paflages ; but we could have 
withed that he had attempted to extract the poifon of fome late 
publications and refolutions, or at leaft difawned his being ia- 
fected with the fame virulent fpirit of republicanifm and equal- 
ity. | Thefe conceffions would have come with peculiar propri- 
ely from. Mr. Palmer, to whofe candour, moderation, and good 
fenfe, we have, in more than one inftance, had occafion to pay 
achearful tribute of applaufe. 


A Series of Remarks upor a Sermon preached at St. Philip's Church 
in Birmingham, on Sunday Fan. 3, 17903; entitled, * the Tef 
Laws Defended,’ by George Croft, D. D. By the Rev. Fobn 
Hebfon. 8ve. 35- Johnfon, 

Is oor lat Review, p.. 350, we fpoke of .Dr. Croft’s fermon 
with fome refpect, though we thought the dignity of the pul- 
pit fulhed by the language of controverfy. Mr. Hobfon follows 
the preacher in his prefaceand fermon with fome afperity, oeca- 
fional pleafantry, but with an eager perfecuting fpr. We 

$01 “2 | can 
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can commend the fpirit of the remarks rather than the tempe 
which diétated them ; and are more pleafed with che author’s 
humorous farcafms than with his ferious arguments. _ 


The opprefive, unjuft, and prophane Nature and Teadency of the 
_ Corporation and I oft Ads expojed, in aSermon preached before the 
Congregation of Pretchant Difnters, meeting in Canuon-Street, 
Birmingham, Feb. 24,1790. ByS. Pearce. 8v0. 6de Johnfon. 


_Mr. Pearce’s text, or rather the motto of his pamphlet, .is 
the 161f verfe of the 119th Pfalm, which he applies to the pre- 
fent time with the, moft perfect propriety, if we could fuppofe, 
for a moment, David to bea Prefbyterian and Saul ati archbi- 
fhop ;_or, David a follower of Calvin, and the rulers and coun- 
fellors, as foine have tranflated the original word, which in our 
verfion is fendered ¢ princes,’ to be the upper and lower houfe 
of convocation. At prefent ——-bur fhall we confefs the'truth ? 
the flame burns fo freely, ‘ the furnace is fevén ries “hotter 
than it is wont to. be heated,” that we are unwilling to approach 
it. The next text that relates to per(ecution may be hurled at 
our own heads. GE 
Toleration aud Charity peculiar to the Chriftian Religion. Tranf- 

dated fram the French of A. B. Bifbop of » in Languedoc. 
Sve. 15. Murray. ‘es 
. his is an admizable eflay, full of candour, mildnefs, mo- 
deration, and good fenfe. ‘Ihe author is well acquainted wit 
the human heart, with its prejudices, predilection’, and antipa- 
‘thies; and his decifions deferve great attention ?* his’ letter woo 
is writter with much fpitit and addrefs. Unfortunately; tie 
difapproves of any teft, and in his views we may allow it! to be 
improper, for mot one of his arguments will apply to the feoting 
on which we endeavoured to put che queftion, in the’Conclitfioh 
of our account of the fubje& in our laf Number. | We caanct 
tefift rranfcribing a few lines froni thé dedication? the*bithop"s 
puriuits were, it feems, interrupted by the laté difturbanices, 
-which preduced.the fame effect (the diffufion of a {pirit-of tole- 
ration) withont any faither efforts from him. | 
‘ The bithop writes me, that, though extremely fhocked ‘at 
the enormities committed by the mob, he is, in general, fatisfied 
with the conduct of the national affenbly. He regrets the long 
fufpenfion of the executive power, the indecent manner ian which 
Aheir good king has been treated, though he by no means throws 
the blame of this upon the affembly ; and he is afiatd left the 
union of all’the orders, origina!ly intended to be temporary on- 
_ly, fhould become perpetual. He expreffes no anxiety. or re- 
gret altout any meafures that have been, or may be, taken re- 
fpecting the clergy.’ : , 
4 Sermon on Religious Toleration, preached in the Church of Bow- 
_, nfs upon Wisdernive, Wefimoreland. By Samuel Béeilby, De D- 
4to. is. Baldwin. 
A mild and benevolent difcourfe on the fubje& of toleratiost : 


its chief connexion with the teft appears in the prefaee, where 
; the 
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the author fells us, he “hopes it may tend ‘to convince the mofé 
modérate of them (the Diffenters) that whoever difturbs the 
religious eftablifhment of his country without a divine commifs 
fion, is not acting the part of a good fubject.’ He concludes with 


declaring his ‘ firm opinion,” thatthe exiftence of the ¢hurch 
depends on that of the teftact. 


DIVINITY, RELIGIOUS, &c. 


4 Sermon on Education, including a Difplay of Parental Duty, 
and the proper Olyjedts of liberal Inftruction: preached before a 
Society of Proteflant Diffenters at Bradford, Yorkfbire, Fune 
28th, 1785. By 8. Catlow. ato. 6d. Johnfon. 

Mr. Catlow, in elegant and often highly ‘polifhed language, 
recommends ‘an attention to the culture of the mind, whatever 
may be the future plan of life, as it enlarges the views, matures 
‘the judgment, may fuggett improvements, or fupply a fource 
of the moft rational entertainment, after profeffional labours. 
‘The religious improvement, and the more liberal accomplifh- 
ments are attended. to with equal care. We apprehend Mr. 
-Catlow :fuperintends a fmall feminary at Mafisfiéld; and he 
feems fo well acquainted with the ‘utility of education, and fo 
fully aware of its greatand important objects, that Wwe have no 
doubt of his fuccets. 


A Proteftant Catechi/m, for the Ufe of Young Perfons, originally pub- 
hifbed in French, and tranflated by §.Catlow. 12mo. 6d. Johnfon. 

We have read this Catechifm with great fatisfaction: it is 
clear, explicit, and rational. It is, however, on the Unitarian 
fyftem, and we muft praife it with that referve ; but Unitarian- 
ifm. is not rendered obvious or glaring: it is once only and 
flightly mentioned. The great objeé of the author isto give a 
plain account of the contents of the Bible, with the hiftory of 
religion, and toinculcate the different duties towards God, our 
neighbours, and ourfelves, 


“fn Exhortation to all Chriftian People, to refrain from Trinita- 
rian Worfbip. The fecond Edition, 12mo. 4d. Johnfon. 
The title expreffes the obje@ of this plain, ferious Addrefs. 

If the writer thinks it of great importance to turn people from 

the error of their ways, we would ‘commend him for the con- 

‘{cientious difcharge of what ‘he thinks his duty. We ought, 

‘however, to tell him, that comparing different paffages of the 

“Liturgy of the Church of England; with fagle paffages from 

the Gofpel, is neither candid nor proper. If we allow then his 

fincerity, it muft be at the expence of his underftanding’ or his 
integrity. 

A Vindication of {peaking openly in favour of important Truths, 

efpecially thofe refpecting the Divine Unity. 12m0, 2d. Johnfon. 
We always refpect Dr. Toulmin’s ability; and to. him, we 
apprehend, we are indebted for, the prefent ‘ Vindication.’— 

But we have had occafion already to oppofe this moft pernicious 

fyftem, unlefs the arguments are addreffed to men of fcience or 

judgment. 











e 
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judgment. There can be but one reafon for thefe very general 
popular addreffes ; to engage thofe who cannot reafon, and to 
prejudice thofe who cannot examine: the ultimate obje@& cer- 
tainly lies deeper. te . 


The Speech of the right bon. William Pitt, in the Houfe of Commors, 
on Tuefday the fecond of March, 1790, refpecting the Repeal of the 
Corporation and Teft Ads. 8v0. 158. Stockdale, 


This fpeech, like Mr. Fox’s, has been generally cifculated ; 
but its effects, or the refult, like the good feed, depends on the 
foil in Which it is to germinate. 


Ps. .2 FR Fy 
Female Charaéers in Married Life: an Epigrammatic Satire. 
4to. 25.6d. Stalker. 


We could have wifhed our author had given a defeription 6f 
one good character, ifit were only to have fiown that women, 
in his opinion, ever acted properly ; but, as he -profeffés’ to 
hold out the errors of fome as examples to the reft, we will ex- 
cufe his want of gallantry for the fake of his good intention. 
It is a remark, we believe, of the late excellent Dr. Gregory, 
that no one ever abufed the fex, who was confcious that fede. 
ferved the regard and attention of themott virtuous partof itt 
His lines run familiarly ; they are not polithed into ‘elegance, 
or ftiffened by too much labour. We fhall feleé&t one of the 
fhorteft characters : 


¢ The Houfe-wife flill her cookery relates, 

And ftarves her hungry-hufband with her treats’s 

Birds form’d in ice, and guinea-pigs in jelly. 

How happier treated, could he fill his belly ! 

Gr now, head-miftrefs of the brush and mop, 

A flood her houfe to bottom from,the top ! 

Reads public lectures on each dirty fpot. 

In filence he refleéts on one forgot ; | clos 

At length exclaims—‘* Oh ftop this gufh of rivers 1” 

Then roars with rheumatifm, or ague fhivers.’ | 
The Struggles of Sheridan, or cf Melo in full Cry. Afoe. 15 

: erby. 

' If poets fucceed beft in fiction +t author ‘fhould be excel- 
lent; for that the prefent minifters either applied to, Mr, She- 
ridan for affiftance, or deprecated his Philippics, we may eafily 
allow to be poetical invention. The different fpeeches made to 
him on this fubject are, however, charaéteriftic and humd?- 
ous: his reply is more firm, and in fome lines indignant; we 
mean not to fay that it isnot in 'charaéter. It is enough for us 
to feleét a fhort fpecimen of the oratory of the fupplicants, for 
fince it is more purely fictitious, it ought to be the belt ; 

¢ With looks important and a folemn bend, ° 
Pitt thus began a fpeech he had juft penn’@: 
*¢ At other times and places have we fat, 

In verbal form to guide the long debate’; 


| But 
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But now, I truft, thofe hateful things are o'er; 
And we fhall meet as deadly foes no more. 
Whate’er you hope, you wifh for, fir, or want, 
Speak but the word, and we’il profufely grant; — 
Whether in Eaftern climes the golden {poil, 
Or Ireland’s fceptre thall reward your toil ; 
Whether a peer, like. Auckland, you wou’d be, 
And dive at bome upon an embafly ; 
Or if my,brother’s place you’d rather have, 
His // ong pretenfions he fhall quickly wave ; 
Nor can | doubt but i fhould quickly fee, 
You’d almott manage fhips as well as he: 
Grant bur this with, but, this requeit fulfill, 
Spare my Finance and poor Tobacco Bill.” 


New Fadts, or the White-Wajber, or the fecond. Part of. Gabrik 
Outcaf. 80. 25. Murray. 


Something of novelty and humour appeared in the preface, 
and the doggrel lines difplayed a fpiuit, which might have fhone 
to more advantage on another fubjeét. Yet the novelry, the 
fpirit, and the humour were mi{applied,.or imyproperly canduét- 
éd, fince we laid down..thé book, without a with to refume ite’ 
‘Fhe concluding fines convey a good leffon : 

¢ In’s fermon, once o’th’ fifth o’ November, 
Our parfon faid, as I remember ; 
_ Who with the Rhodian coloffus 
Wou'd try to wrettle, if he roffes 
‘Fhe firmly footed flarue down, 
' Mut have a care to fave his crown : 
_ Left imits falling, he fhould pull 
Ita head upon his paper fkull, ) 
And fo the meddler, for his pains, | 
Get but the beating out 6’s brains.” 
.The author is a friend of Dr. White’s, but does not engage 
in the merits of the difpute: it is a laughing fquib to engage 
the attention on what was a popular fubject. 


MEDICAL. 
- A Treatife on thé Caufes and Effeéts of Scirvbous Tumors and 
Cancers, &Sc. ‘By Henry Saffory. Svo. rs. Egertons. ° 
The author’s Treatife is flight and fuperficial ; his Apolog’y 
trite; and his Eulogium on the conduct of the furgeons of. the 
army in America, injudicioufly exaggerated. Their credit 
could only be hurt by fuch panegyncs, for it was not within 
the reach of cenfure. The ufe of a fecret medicine can never 
add any luftre to the charaéter of a regular furgeon or phyfician. 


A Review of the Medical Department in the Britifh Navy, with 
a Method of Reform propofitd.. By Thomas Trotter, M.D. — 
8vo. 25s. Bew. | 


It is but paying a debt of gratitude for. the inftruction we 
: have 
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have received from the publications and converfatioti of many 
excellent navy furgeons, to endeavour to amend the fituation, 
and add to the comforts and emoluments of the whole corps. 
Either we have been fingularly fortunate, of this whole clafs 
deferves particular regard, from abilities, attention, and hu- 
manity. We confider therefore Dr.-Trotter’s attempt as one 
that fhould be confidered with ‘care; and the different heads 
that deferve the chief regard, are the examinations, the fupply 
of medicines, and the emoluments, Though there may be fome 
objection to the mode in which the examinations are conduéted, 
they cannot, perhaps, be in better hands ; and a little remonftrance 
on one fide, or a proper reprefentation of the real circumftances on 
the other, will be, probably, fufficient to correét every iticonve- 
nience. Our author’s plan, for eftablifhing’a difpenfary at the 
different ports, is a very proper oné; but, until this be done, 
the prefent plan of procuring medicines from Apothecaries’ Hall 
fhould not be changed: the health of feamen is too precious to 
be put in comparifon with the avarice and felfifhnefs which 
might lead fome-to procure medicines at the cheapeft rate. 

Dr. Trotter has given fufficient reafons for reducing the vene- 
real fee from fifteen to five fhillings ; but, on the fubject of half 
pay, we muft admit his arguments ‘with fome referve. Much 
may be faid on both fides; and, while we allow fome compen- 
fation fhould be made to a furgeon, who has fpent the tinie, 
in which he might have eftablifhed: himfelf in bufinefs, ‘in the 
fervice of his country, it may be-enquived whether ‘his charace 
ter, experience, and connections, which are alfo increafed, 
may not be in part confidered as a compenfation. We know 
_ that with thefe affittances, and the half pay; the army furgeons 
are very powerful rivals to the reft of che faculty.—On the 
whole, we think this very candid and able reprefenration of real 
difficulties and hard{hips demands the moft ferious attention. 


Experiments and Obfervations on the Horley-Green Spaw, near 
Halifax. To which is added a foort Account of two other Mi- 
neral Waters in York/bire. By Thomas Garnet, M.D. Swo. 
as. Knott. ' : 


The fpring rifes in the neighbourhood of Halifax, in York- 
fhire, and very nearly refembles the Hartfell Spaw, near Mots 
fat, lately, again, recommended by Dr. Pertival: each feems 
a very powerful ftyptic. The fpaw, which isthe objeét of Dr. 
Garnett’s attention, yielded, in a wine gallon of water, th¢ fol- 


lowing proportions : ' 
dwts. grs. 
¢ Of earth of iron, orochre, | — Io 
Vitriolated iron, er fal martis, .— 3 8,8 
Alum, —_ — — 2 92 
Vitriolated lime or felenite o~ I 13 
_ Dephlogifticated martial vitriol, — \.0 14 


Aérial acid or fixed air, ¢8 cubic inches,’ 
VoL. LXIXx. April, 179°. - K k The 
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_ The semperature is one degree above thatof the air, when! 
the thermometer was at 48°; and the {pecifie gravity, to that 
of diftilled water,:as 1.0031 to 1... 

_ The experiments and the reafoning are fufficiently accurate, 
except, as we fufpect, in what relates to the depofition of the 
iron, in confeqtence of the expofure to.the air, Dr. Garnet 
fuppofes, thatthe iron depofited as more than the fixed air ean 
hold in folution, and therefore, that. the ochre mut. be phlo- 
gifticated, in which ftate a larger proportion is foluble in the 
vitriolic acid; but, as it will give out its phlogifton to the air, 
it becomes lefs foluble, and is confequently depofited. We tind 
no.foundation for this dephlogiftication in fo fhort a period, 
which is compatible only with the efcape of. a very volatile 
finid; and, as our author has not demonflrated this peculiar 
ftate of the iron, we may as well fuppofe that it is in that de- 
gree of phlogiftication, when it is molt foluble in fixed air. 

The other waters are a chalybeate, and an hepatic fpaw ; 
but not particularly or accurately analy{fed, 
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Sul france of the Speech of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, in the 
Debate on the Army Eftimates, in the, Houfe of Commons, on 
Tuefday, the 9th Day of February, 1790+ Comprehending a Dif= 
cuffion of the prefent Situation of Affairs in France. Lhe Fourth 

. Edition. 8vo. 15. Debrett. 


4 Letter from Earl Stanhope, to the Right Hon. Edmund Burke : 
, containing a foort Anfwer to bis late Speech onthe French Revow 
lution. Svcond Edition. 8ve,. 1s. Elmily.: 


The fituation of France, which drew from Mr. Burke fome 
fevere remarks, and occafioned his* political feparation from 
Mr. Sheridan, has been the’ fubject of contention in -newf- 
papers; ‘and, from Lord Stanhope’s Letter, feerns likely to 
affuine a more ferious form, . Mr. Burke’s fpeech, publifhed in 
the firft of theie pamphlets, is printed with an accuracy and 
propriety, which gives.it in our-opinion more than the appear- 
ance: of authenticity, and the general fubftance of it we mutt 
approve. We have fpoken in favour of the revolution, at a 
time when expectation was fanguine, and when the. firft fteps 
were promifing : even the delay we wifhed to apologize for, 
and the ebullitions of the moment, we were willing to think, 
were the exaggerations of party, or the effects of the temporary 

rehzy, which'would-foon fettle into a more profperous calm. 
Each day’s experience adds, however, tu the force of Mr. Burke’s 
opinion, and the warmth of our language in p. 352 of our lait 
Number js fcarcely'too ftrong for the real circumftances of the 
fituation of France. Mr. Burke-very properly compares and 
contrafts-the revolutions of England and France, and we'can- 
not give his fentiifiénts in a‘different language from his own: 


‘In trath, the circumfances of our revolution (as it is call- 
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«eu) aud that of France are jufi the reverfe of each other in al- 
moft every particular, and in the whole {pirit of the tranfaction, 
With: us it was the cafe of a legal monarch auempting arbi- 
trary power—in France it isthe cafe of an arbitrary monarch, 
beginning, fromwhatever caufe, to legalife his authority, The 
one was to be refitted, the other was to be managed and direc&- 
ed; but in neither cafe was the order of the flate to be changed, 


left government might be ruined, which ought only. to be cor-' 


.rected and legalifed. With us we got rid of the man, and pre- 
Served the conftituent parts of the ftate. There they get rid of 
the conftituent parts of the itate, and keep the man. What we 
did was in truth and fubitance, and in a conftitutional light, a 
revolution not made ut prevented. We took folid fecurities ; 
‘we fettled doubtful queftions ; we corre&ted anomalies in ‘our 
jaw. Inthe ftable fundamental parts of our conflitution’ we 
made no révolution ; no, nor any alteration at all: We did 
not impair'the monarchy. Perhaps it might be fhewn that we 
ftrenethened it very confiderably. ‘The nation’ kept the fame 
ranks, the fame orders,'the fame privileges, the fame fran- 
chifes, the fame rules for property, the fame fubordinations, 
the fame order in the law, inthe revenue, ‘and ia the’ magiftra~ 
cy; the fame lords, the fame conymons, the fame corporations, 
the fame.eleciors. Ree 

* \¢The\church was not impsired. Her eftates, her majefty, 
her fplendor, her orders and gradations continued the fame. 
She was preferved in her full efficiency, and cleared only of a 
certain intolerance, which was her weaknefs and difgrace, The 
church and the ftate were the fame after the revolution ‘that 
they were’before, but better fecured in every part.’—We with 
we had room for more. _ ' 


Nothing can in our opinion be fo different, fo oppofite-in the 
appearance, tendency, and effects as the revolutions of 1688 
and 1789: the one was conducted by a fet of wife, enlighten- 
ed politicians, the other by the eager violent phrenzy of innova- 
tion: the one. wasmatked by beneticial alterations; the other b 
furious deftruGiion : the one ended *n increafed energy and ref- 
poctability ; the otheris apparently proceeding to national debi 
ity and bankruptcy. Yet thefe are the revolutions which are 
compared, and which agree only in name; and it is from men 
‘who fpeak with complacency of this horrid picture, that we are 
told ozr reformations are to proceed. 

The moft important part of lord Stanhope’s oppofition is to 
that paflage of Mr. Burke’s fpeech, where the orator reprefents 
thelate revolution as deftroying aconflitution really good. Lord 
Stanhope triumphs on this ground, and: fpeaks of a fianding 
army, the Baftile, and lettres de cachet. We fufpecs Mr, 
Burke alludes to the original conttitution of France, before the 
miaires de palais ufurped the fovereign authority; before the 
parliaments. loft their power, and were reduced to be the tools of 
gefpotifm, or the corrupt mipifters of venal juftice ; and when 
iia: aaa Kk2z the 
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the flates general were regularly affembled. At that time, the 
conftitution was good, and fome found judges have fuppofed, 
that by departing in fome inftances from the fpirit of this con- 
ftitution, the national affembly have been traitors to their own 
ftate, and enemies of their own country. On the whole, we 
think Mr. Burke’s fpeech a very able one; and, in many ref- 
pects, his reafoning is as accurate as his reprefentation is fair. 
Lord Stanhope’s Anfwer is not without merit of a different 
kind; but it refembles Dr. Price’s Sermon in its principles and 
doctrines, too clofely to allow us to {peak of it with any great 
refpect, 


An Addrefs to the Freemen of Liverpool, 8vo. 15. Biladon, 


While the author purpofes to examine the refpective merits 
of the prefent candidates for Liverpool, he engages in a review 
of Mr. Pitt’s admioiftration, which he condemns in every ftep. 
One of the candidates, Mr. G——e, being a fupporter of 
the minifter, the beroes of the ¢ Addrefs’ are, theretore, lord 
Penrhyn and colonel Tarleton; but it is written with fo ftrong 
a bias of political prejudice, that it muft be read with great 
caution and referve. 
NO V EL 6&., 

The Hiftory of Charles, Mandeville. A Sequel to Lady Fulia. , By 
© erp.a Mrs. Brooke. 2 Vals. 12mo. 5s. Lane. : 
, Julia Mandeville, notwithftanding its faults, is a pleafing, 
pathetic, interefting work; though perhaps every reader clofes it 
_ with, pain, difappointment, and regret. Mrs. Brooke cannot 
bring the.amiable Harry and the lovely Julia again to this vale 
of tears; but the introduces Charles Mandeville, fuppofed to 
‘be drowned, and his charming Agnes, from Youngland, an 
Utopian country, neither well invented, nor well defcribed, 
The only fafcination which remains in this continuation, is 
the recollection of lady Anne’s vivacity, and the intereft we 
formerly felt for the other characters: we fay recollection, for 
they are fhades only of what they were, refemblances, perhaps 
only namefakes. ‘The epifode of Charl¢s’ adventures is ynin- 
terefting and improbable in the higheft degree; and the whole 
featcely reaches mediocrity, ~ tds 


Lucindg Hartley; or, the Adwentures of an Orphan, containing, the 
humerous Hiftory of Mr. Gopdwin. . By the Author of Lord 
.Winworth, {Sc.. 2 Kolss 12mo,. 5s. . Allen. ; 

The adventures of the orphan are a little improbable, and 
not very new or interefting ; but the hiftory of Mr. Goodwin, 
a valetudinarian, affected with all diforders, and curing: each 
by a quack medicine, is very humorous and entertaining. It 
comes very near to the excentric flights. of the Philofophical 
Quixote.» The traits of the character are not fo minute, as te 
deferve the appellation of profeffional-or {cientific humour. » 


ee Valentine, 
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Valentine, a Novel. 2 Vols. 12mo. 5s. Lane. 

The fcene is laid in Pruffia, and the circumftances are in ge- 
neral appropriated to the German manners. If we had not met 
with the * Splendid Circle of the Court of Berlin,’ and the 
frequent abfence of officers, in the moft active moments of the 
“oe perilous campaigns, we fhould have thought the fiction 
better fupported, The flory is interefting and pleafing; but 
the cataftrophe melancholy, the denouement hattened too rae 
pidly, and not a little improbable. 


The Statue Room, an Hiftorical Tale, by Mifs Balline 2 Fels. 
1zmo. 5s. Symonds, 


When we fpoke with complacency of hiftorical novels, we 
excepted thofe abounding with anachronifms, which con- 
tradicted hiftory in its moft material circumftances, and in every 
refpect was infignifigant.—Such is mifs Ballin’s very youthful 


work, 
. MISCELLANEOUS, 


Effays on Modern Manners. Addreffed to Perfons of every Deno- 
"mination, particulurly s Daprig and humbly dedicated to Beil- 
by, Lord Bifbop of London. Py G. Neale. 8vo. 2s. Kearfley. 


The few ideas contained in this little volume are unrea- 
fonably expanded, and; in na probably of this ex- 
panfion, lofe their force. The declamation on modern man- 
hers is trite, and often frivolous; the remedy, viz. an earl 
marriage, is a dangerous and an infufficient one. Ifthe difi- 
pation of female lite was checked, marriage would be engaged 
in perhaps more early, and would certainly be more-happy. 


Imperial Elefion, and Fourney to Hanover; containing an Ac- 
count ef the Manner of eleBing an Emperor of Germany; 
Thoughts on the Importance of that Event at this particular 
Crifis, and on the Propriety ofthe King of Great Britain refiding 
at Hanover, on fo momentous an Occafion. Together with fome 
Account of the Fournies of our Sovereigns of the Houfe of Brunf- 
wick to their Dominions on the Continent, the Government efta- 


blifbed in their Abfence, Sc. Bvo. 15. Stockdale. | 


From the advertifement it appears. that whenever the king is 
faid to be going to Hanover, or a new emperor to be elected, 
‘this pamphlet becomes of importance. We truft therefore that 
Mr. Stockdale will referve the remainder of the impreffion with 
care. ‘The account of the election of emperor is fufficiently 
gorrect, though the views and objects of the different electors 
are jn part mifreprefented. We do not think that the au- 
pers arguments in fupport of the neceffity of fome: prince be- 
g elected to this high office fufficiently valid. ‘The Germanic 
_ conftitution has provided for the fafety of the empire during the 
_ anter ae and the little real bufinefs of an emperor is eafily 
tranf: 7 iF pte . 
The difcuffion on the neceflity or propriety of the king’s go- 
jog to Hanover is goo trifling for a moment’s attention. The 
ae ‘sige frequent 
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frequent eXcurfions of George I. and I!.. were certainly not 
beneficial to the kingdom. 


A Letter onthe Pradtice of Boxing, addrefed to the King, Lords, 
and Commons. By the Rev. Edward Barry, 4. M. and M.D. 
Svo. 15 Bew. 


If bexing is to be made a fpettacle to diffeminate idlenefs, 
‘diffipation, ‘and gambling, magiftrates have interfered to fup- 
~prefs it with great propztety. "But we would no more object to 
a fchool of boxing than to one of fencing or of riding : in rea~ 
lity, we are degenerating faft to a race of petit maitres; and, 
‘unlef$ fome fathionable rage brings back the old Englith ‘fpirit, 
hardihood, and cuitoms, another age may fee us a prey toa 
“more bold and intrepid nation. 


wiridures on Duelling; filefied from the moft authentic Authors: 
with Additions, by a Gentleman, late of the Univerfity of Ox- 
ford.” 8vo. 15s. Walter. 


"The very able and benevolest author of thefe Strictures 
deferves the thanks: of mankind for his judicious arguments 
againft a pradlice, which could only have, arifen in the rudeft 
eras. Yet we fear he has: written 4h vain, If the fource, of 
duelling be cawardice, will argument render a man brave 
“enough to refufe a challenge ? If the leffer morals, the decorum 
éf'fociety, be guarded by “the exiftence of a cuftom which core 
"réts what laws are inadequate to, will his reafons cool the 
‘ind ‘Agitated with indignation at folly, indecency, perverfe- 
nefs, “or brutality ? In fhort, while we allow the cufiom to be 
‘Dad, » yet it is’ a ‘barrier againft, perhaps, worfe evils; and its 
real. inconveniencies, in this age, are not fo numerous as to 
alarm. the reiigious mawor the moralitt. . 


A Review of the Pamphlet, entitled, © A Difcourfe on the Pa of 
our Country, \by Rithard Price, ec.’  8vo0. se Faulder. 


Our brothét-reviewer attacks Dr. Price in ever ‘flep of his late 
ferimon; which. he affe&ts to confider as a political, perhaps a 
feditious pamphlet: he’ attacks him, however, by. affertions 
and by*declaniation, rather than argument, -Tothat pare of 
the fermion which relates‘to thé king’s being the fervant of 
the*péoplé, tisreplies are’ not:conftitutional or juft: to oppofe 
Dr. Prce'with more fuctefs, he afcends the oppofite end of the 
beam; atid‘contends, that King’s ure ftrpreme, and independent 
of the people: “We have already explained ovr opinion On this 
pait of the queftion, and need not refume it. By the law, he 
days, the fuceefior has a right to* demand’ the crown ; but he 
forgets’ that rights of this kind are reciprocal; and, if the new 
king does riot act conftitutionaliy, the people have a better right, 
‘as'they have more power, to ‘ hurl him from the throne.” ! 


Likert “ty OF, Death. ATrad. By Fobn Lowe, J utts..4t0- se Harrop, 


Mr. Lowe does not f peak in warm terms of the inhumanity 
of. the flave-trade: its great crime is thatvit is unprofitable. 
witphones} teeth have-neiher: yaws nor fmall-pox; ee 
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fubjeét to none .of the’accidents in the’middle paffage, and the 
ornamental woods will not jump over board from depair, — 

¢ Call you this backing your friends ?’ nh: 


Suicide. A Differtation. At. ‘Se Hayes, 


This oppofition to fuicide 1s a laboured and ftrenuous one ». 
but it is too concife in fome parts, and fearcely pérfpicuous im 
any Befides, that the opponent of fuicide acts always difad+ 
vantageoufly, he combats infanity with argument, defpair with: 
religion, and difappointment with reafon. Of courfe heis fel- 
dom fuccefsful; for when the conftitution is inacceflible to the 
remedy, the poifon mutt exert its whole Virulence. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE author of the following ingenious letter, on the inferip- 
tion on the pi¢ of lead noticed, fr om ‘the Archzologia, 1 tin 6ur Re- 
view for February, will excufe our having in fome meaftirethort~ 
éned it: the whole was too long for this department of our works 


¢ I agree with you, that the lateft corre@ion, changing TUT 
for LU lr, does not authorife the ufe of the ord ¢ potettate,’ - 
and thus to conftrue it, ‘* tribunitia potettate” as there are no 
numerals. Independent of the circumftance of Claudius 
having never obtained the appellation of Britannicus; I thiak 
BR, without a T, is not to be always confidered as ftanding’ 


eliiemenl 


for that title. Is it not more properly placed to fignify Bozoe ' 


rum? J have not at prefent any authority to cite, bue appre. 


hend I'am correét, ‘Fo fuppofe that Claudius, to perpetuate 


the memory of his fuccefs in Britain, ordered all the pigs of 
lead to bear the infcription of the medal which was ftruck on 
that‘occafion, : 1s really far-fetched: 

‘I would read it, as it originally ftood, without any alteta- 
tion, TI. CL: TR. TUT. BR. EX. ARG. and render it, 
«Tiberius Claudius tribunus tutelaris bonoruim ex arventifo-s 
dinis,’’ which appears to be the ftamp which the wardens of the 
mines placed upon every pig of lead fmelted. The name of the 
warden, tor the time being, happening to have been Tiberius 
Claudius, has given mfe to the conjectures that it was fmelted 
in the reign of the emperor of that name, about the year 49 § 
whereas you very aptly obferve that, from the uncertainty be- 
mg fo great, alittle ingenuity might bring it down even as low 
as the year 749. 

‘ The letters TR. TUT. BR. have ‘been the flumbling- 
blocks, and I flatter myfelf, that, if my conftructiom be not the 
right, it 13 at leaft as: probable as the s-Tyibun. potett, Bri- 
tannicus ;” there being no connection between the trib. pote 
and the enfuing letters, EX. ARG. Thefe letters being on a- 
pig of lead, although they relate so filyer.mines, is [think no 
objection. The fame ofhcer was warden of the.lead mines ae 
well as filver mines; argentarig#was the term for a banker, or 
money-changer, although they did not deal in filver only. 

‘ There 
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_ ¢ There is fome probability that ‘the officer’s name mirht 
have been T. C. Trebonius, or any other name beginning with 
TR. in which inftance, inftead of Tribunus tutelaris, it would 
have been tutelarius, warden; but I rather incline to my firft 
pofition, and fuppofe it to be tribunus. We have tribunus era- 
rius, a tax-gatherer ; and even with us we have a warden of 
the flannaries, which office, from this infcription, appears to 


have been derived from the Romans, and is fomewhat a cor- | 


roborating proof of my conjecture.’ 





WE have looked at thofe paflages of Mr. Locke’s Effay, 
pointed out by our kind ‘ Monitor,’ and perceive that we were 
miftaken in fuppofing Mr. Locke of opinion that the mind was 
always thinking, We were led into the error by recolleGting 
fome parts of Mr. Locke’s reafoning on this fubje@ in the fecond 
book, which might be eafily converted to fupport the oppofite 
fyftem, when connected with the fubjeét then under our confi- 
deration. As our Correfpondent confines himfelfto our.mifs 
take, and does not fupport either opinion, we fhall not enlarge 
on the fubject; but we think we could fhow, that a mind not 
always thinking, i@no mind at all; and that apparently, in the 
mott thoughtlefs moments, a little attention will difcover a real 
exertion of the mental principle: like our involuntary motions, 
this exertion becomes habitual, and is confequently unperceived. 


WE find Mr. Afhdowne’s work occurred in our Review of 
laft December ; and we are forry that he thinks we have given 
awrong idea of it. In thofe Articles confined to the Cata- 
logue,. we Cannot engage in, or examine every argument ; 
we in general take the leading.idea, and give our opinion of 
the whole. In this inftance, the firft text * which occurred 
to us was fo decifive in favour of the, divine nature, that 
we argued on it as the principal hinge. We meant not, and 
we hope our seaders did not fufpect, that Mr. Afhdowne, 
from this text alone, fupported the oppofite opinion. Our 
Correfpondent atks, if it implies an impoffibility or an abfurdiry 
to fuppofe that a mere man was begotten in this way? We 
would apply neither term to the works of God; but, as in this 
world, he appears to aét by fecond caufes, by the moft fimple 
means, and with the moft regular uniformity, when he departs 
from this plan, we muft fuppofe the production ‘ not of this 
world.’ “Mr. Athdowne may be ,however affured, that we 
meant no difrefpect to his werk ; but, as one text fo ftrongly fa- 
ae our Opinion, we thought that we need not proceed fars 

ere > 





* ¢ The Holy Ghokt thall come upon thee, and she power of the Highe& 
overthadow thee.’ , 
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